










PARIS OPERA ON 
VERGE OF RUIN 


Famous Institution Has Had Loss- 
es Averaging $12,000 a Month 
—A $200,000 Deficit 


INANCIAL disaster is confronting 
the National Opéra of Paris, ac- 
cording to cable reports from that city. 
News of the resignation of André Mes- 
sager and L. J. Broussan, co-directors 
of the Opéra, to take effect August 31, 
was made public on July 10, and on the 
following day it was announced that 


Jacques Rouché had consented to take 
charge September 1, instead of January 
1, as originally arranged for. 

When MM. Messager and Broussan 
announced their. withdrawal it was ex- 
plained that the Opéra had been run- 
ning for some time at a loss averaging 
$12,000 a month and that a capital of 
$320,000, provided by a syndicate of 
patrons of the Opéra, had been ex- 
pended. The present deficié in the treas- 
ury -is said to be $200,000.* 

The sum of $60,000 was set by con- 
tract as the minimum loss justifying the 
resignation of the directors, and MM. 
Messager and Broussan stated that the 
loss had already exceeded that amount. 
They ascribed their failure to general 
bad times in the theatrical world, to 
the Russian ballets, which though suc- 
cessful were also exceedingly expensive, 
to an “inexplicable” fall in receipts and 
to the rise in theatrical salaries and gen- 
eral expenses. It is also thought that 
the competition of the Boston Opera 
Company at the Champs-Elysées Theater 
had its effect. 

It is probable that the house will be 
closed from November 15 of this year 
to January 1, 1915, unless M. Rouché, 
who is a wealthy manufacturer as well 
as a musical enthusiast, decides other- 
wise. 

The first mews of the precarious situa- 
tion of the péra was contained in the 
Paris Mati#; which said on July 8 that 
the institution was dangerously near the 
disaster that overtook that other national 
institution, the Odéon, in the régime of 
André Antoine, as well as the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, which was started 
as the private enterprise of Gabriel 
Astruc. 

According to the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Sun, one of the rea- 
sons for the threatened collapse of the 
Opéra is the ever growing competition 
of the moving picture theaters. Un- 
doubtedly also, continues the Sun’s cor- 
respondent, one other great factor has 
been the absence this Summer’ of the 
usual large number of well-to-do visitors 
in Paris. The Opéra is obliged by law to 
keep open during the entire year, and the 
management ordinarily counts on filling 
it with foreigners during the Summer. 

That source of revenue failed this year 
and the receipts dropped materially. 
“Parsifal,” after being greeted by a 
24,300 franc ($4,860) audience on its 
first night, dropped to only 6,000 francs 
($1,200). 

Referring editorially to the decline of 
the Paris Opéra, the Sun says: 

“Bureaucracy, personal favoritism 
rather than merit in deciding the en- 
gagement of artists, the lack of com- 
petition that came from the exclusive 
possession of certain operas, these are 
some of the causes that led to the de- 
cline of this great institution. Then 
there have been among the two new 
works by French composers which the 
directors must produce annually no 
operas that passed beyond the frontiers 
of the country which gave them birth. 
In recent years the French operatic 
works that have conquered the world 
saw the light at the Opera Comique. The 
pretentious mediocrities which the opera 
has brought out were barely able to hold 
their own on its boards. 

“Then the operatic interest in Paris 
was centered in the representations of 
the Opéra Comique, not perhaps because 
they were of the highest order musically 
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but artistic in their presentation of the 
ideas of composer and librettist to their 
ultimate possibilities. It is at the second 
subventioned French opera house that 
the modern Italian repertory with Puc- 
cini at its head is performed. There, 
too, are given the best works of Mas- 
senet with that bulwark of French opera, 
‘Carmen.’ 

“So it is not surprising that prestige, 
the dignity of being the first opera house 
in France and its glorious history could 
not keep the National Academy of Music 
artistically alive. Its decline has been 
gradual, but the end seems at hand. Not 
a distinguished artist or a great work 
has come out of its doors for years.” 


Rudolph Aronson to Bring Saint-Saéns 
to America 


A cable despatch from Bucharest, Rou- 
mania, to the New York World, on July 
11 announced that Rudolph Aronson, the 
American manager, was arranging for 
short American tours, in the season of 
1914-1915, for Camille Saint-Saéns, the 
illustrious French composer; Mme. Elise 
Kutscherra, Wagnerian prima donna, 
and Louis Ganne, the French light opera 
composer, who wrote “Hans the Flute 
Player.” Mr. Aronson is at present man- 
aging the Summer musical attractions at 
Sinaia, the country home of the King 
and Queen (Carmen Sylva) of Rou- 
mania. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler Leaves for 
Vacation in Europe 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the Ameri- 
can pianist, sailed Wednesday on the La 
France for a Summer’s vacation in Eu-. 
rope, which will last until the end of 
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September, at which time she will return 
to fill her Winter’s concert engagements. 
During her tour abroad she will visit 
Paris, Lake Geneva, where she will see 
Paderewski, Rudolph Ganz, Josef Hof- 
mann, Ernest Schelling and other artist 
friends, and will then make a walking 
tour of Switzerland, visiting many places 
not usually touched by tourists. Mme. 
Zeisler’s vacation comes after a season 
of over forty concerts, which were 
played with much success after a serious 
illness. Her successes during the past 
season were, as usual, beyond the neces- 
sity 6f comment. 


Aborns Get Rights to Wolf-Ferrari 
Operas 


Sargent Aborn has received word by 
cablegram from his brother and co-man- 
ager of the Century Opera House, Milton 
Aborn, that he has completed arrange- 
ments with the publishers in Milan for 
the rights to produce at the Century all 
operas composed by Ermanno Wolf-Fer- 
rari, author of “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
“L’Amore Medico,” “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” and “Le Donne Curiose.” 
Both the “Secret” and the “Jewels” have 
already been done at the Century, while 
“L’Amore Medico” was one of the Metro- 
politan successes of last season. 

The first of the new artists for the 
Century, Bettina Freeman, dramatic so- 
prano, arrived in Montreal this week and 
went to Chicago. She will come to New 
York in August to begin rehearsals. 
Miss Freeman is a Boston girl who sang 
with the Boston Opera Company before 
going to Covent Garden, London. The 
next to arrive will be Hardy Williamson, 
a young Welsh tenor. 
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MUSIC 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Prominent Educators, Before Con- 
vention of National Education 
Association in St. Paul, Make 
Plea for Giving Music Courses 
Their Rightful Place in Cur- 
riculum—-Community Music as 
Remedy for Civic Ils—Pro- 
gram of St. Paul Music for 
Visiting Delegates 





S* PAUL, MINN., July 11.—The de- 
partment of music education of the 
National Education Association conven- 
ing in St. Paul this week contributed a 
program impressive in outline, highly 
interesting, suggestive and _ inspiring. 
The keynote of the discussions was a de- 
mand that music study be given its 
rightful place in the curriculum of our 
public schools, as the foundation for a 
movement for community music. 

The names of Osbourne McConathy, 
president of the department; Peter W. 
Dykema, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; J. Beach Cragun, of the University 
of Chicago; P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dean P. C. Lutkin, of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III., 
are typical of the forward trend which 
is the unmistakable attitude of this body 
of representative musicians. In_ the 
papers and discussions acknowledgment 
was made to music’s dependence upon 
scientific principles, particularly those of 
psychology and including those of so- 
clology and economics. 

The opening session of Tuesday morn- 
ing proved a genuine inspiration. Peter 
W. Dykema treated the subject, “Com- 
munity Music—An Opportunity,” in a 
way to convince one of its importance. 
It could hardly fail, moreover, to stimu- 
late to effort an aroused appreciation of 
the value and need of “mass conscious- 
ness” in the field of music. Mr. Dykema 
pointed out certain tendencies in Ameri- 
can life which need rectifying in the line 
of constructive progress, and he sug- 
gested an effective remedy—community 
music. 

The subject of high school credit for 
applied music taken under special teach- 
ers outside of school was in the hands 
of Osbourne McConathy and J. Beach 
Cragun. 

Mr. McConathy asked the convention 
to consider whether such credits should 
be offered, and, if so, to suggest a plan 
for its general consummation, with steps 
leading thereto. Mr. McConathy held 
that no plan should be adopted or recom- 
mended which failed to preserve the 
unity of the system. To this end he 
held that music teachers should be 
recognized as members of the school 
faculty, insisting, further, that students 
should receive tests which should cover 
theoretical training as well as “applied” 
music. Such a course, properly con- 
ducted, it was confidently affirmed, would 
raise the standard of music teachers. 


Music as Mental Tonic 


Under this subject Mr. Cragun, of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago, laid stress upon the bearing 
of music study on mental life. By means 
of charts, carefully compiled statistics 
were clearly presented, showing that 
cognitive, effective and conative aspects 
of mental life are present in the process 
of musical development. It was shown, 
however, that it is the power to feel and 
appreciate which is particularly stimu- 
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APPLYING NATURE’S MOODS TO MUSICAL EXPRESSION 





Ethel Leginska Draws an Analogy 
between Motion in Nature and 
Motion in Art— Sea a Rich 
Source of Inspiration 


AN the interpretative gift be de- 
fined as arrested development of the 
creative impulse? 

Such a theory would seem easily dis- 
missed; the case of Liszt and many of 
his contemporaries and _ forerunners 
might be cited to disprove it. Yet there 
may be noted frequently among virtuosi 
a striving to be known rather as having 
uttered than echoed thoughts. 

It requires abnegation, however, and 
faith, to set aside several hours a day 
for the study of elementary musical 
theory after success on the concert plat- 
form has been won. This is what Ethel 
Leginska, the young Engiish pianist, is 
doing. Miss Leginska’s creative aspira- 
tions became known to a repiesentative 
of MusicaAL AMERICA during a conver- 
sation one day last week. Despite the 
limited amount of musical theory which 
the pianist has absorbed, she has already 
written music that is charged with 
melodic ideas and that reveals the pos- 
session of an innate gift in this direc- 
tion. 

It is when Miss Leginska plays, how- 
ever, that her true personality asserts 
itself most potently. The piano is her 
instrument, a friend that she loves. Es- 
sentially a personal artist, the young 
woman plays Chopin with particular 
ardor and versatility of expression. The 
wondrous prelude in A Minor was almost 
literally breathed forth from the ivory, 
as she played it the other day, and in 
striking contrast was one of the Polish 
master’s most unruly essays in the étude 
form. ; 

An analogous diversity of mood is re- 
vealed in Miss Leginska’s compositions. 
Two of her songs and the first movement 
of a sonata furnished a case in point. 
Of the songs, the first was a charming 
“Bird Song” (dedicated, incidentally, to 
Frances Alda), and the second had the 
savour of an old English ballad. The 
excerpts from the sonata, in contrast, 
were charged with virile movement. The 
verve and the clangor of the opening 
were astonishing, and it was all, in a 
broad sense, masculine music. 

The various aspects and manifesta- 





Ethel Leginska, the English Pianist; 
Above, Miss Leginska on a Day’s Out- 
ing on Long Island 


tions of nature serve as practical lessons 
for Miss Leginska. She remarks that 
the sea forms one of her richest sources 
of inspiration. ‘Whether it be a rippling 
passage to be mastered, like this one by 
Chopin, or an impetuous outburst such 
as that in the ‘Revolutionary’ Etude—the 
sea will teach me how. The one is per- 
fectly exemplified by a little wave just 
after it breaks. As for the other— 
every one has seen an angry, surging 





English Pianist Now Turning Also 
to Creative Work—Her Experi- 
ence as Teacher — Americans 
Apt and Intelligent Pupils 


mass of water! This is the practice that 
I carry into my teaching. I point out 
to my pupils the value of conveying im- 
pressions of externals into their music. 
Only after they have begun to observe 
can they hope to express. 

“Human and animal motion is full of 
simple but vital significance. An _ ex- 
ample is a person who sees something 
in a shop window. Is it usual to stop 
abruptly and dash to see the object? 
No—the act is encompassed gradually, 
the desire becomes fixed, after which the 
muscles obey the brain without unneces- 
sary excitement. It is simply a matter 
of reason, a quality which is essentially 
peculiar to human beings. The principle 
may well be observed and practiced in 
music. A new motive or rhythm that 
is known to be approaching should be 
gradually worked into. In art as in 
nature things grow _ imperceptibly. 
Nothing is palpably hard or strained 
after—nothing shocks. This law I strive 
to recognize in my playing and inculcate 
into the minds of my pupils. The per- 
sonal element«must, of necessity, be sub- 
jugated until absolute mastery and com- 
prehension of a work are assured.” 


Americans Apt Pupils 


Miss Leginska finds her teaching in 
America gratifying. Her pupils are apt 
and promising and she speaks with 
pleasure of the musical ability which 
she finds constantly manifested by 
Americans. The outlook for, and, in 
fact, the status of the creative impulse 
in this country is very bright, in Miss 
Leginska’s estimation. 

Among the American composers whom 
she mentioned was Arthur Farwell, who 
is doing much to propagate the pageant 
idea. Mr. Farwell’s recent work, “Tha 
Mountain Vision,” for piano and orches- 
tra, was acclaimed by the pianist as one 
of the most important works of to-day. 
It is her intention to bring it forward 
in New York and in London at an early 
date. Being a friend of Mr. Farwell 
and realizing his ideals to a certain ex- 
tent, Miss Leginska will undoubtedly ad- 
vance more of his works in the future. 
It is her intention to give a recital of 
American compositions in New York 
next season. B. R. 





URGE HIGH PLACE 
FOR MUSIC STUDY 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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lated by music study as differentiated 
from the power to know or to do. 


Charles S. Rice, director of Public 
School Music in Worcester, Mass., sub- 
mitted the report for the committee on 
terminology. 

The name of Philander P. Claxton 
proved the magnet which filled Elks’ Hall 
to overflowing Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Claxton spoke eloquently of the plan 
of music in the life of the community, the 
State, the individual. He pointed out 
the physical, intellectual and emotional 
value of good music, its influence on the 
human soul. 


Pleads for Co-operation 


While fully appreciating the worth of 
“individualism,” Mr. Claxton spoke 
vigorously for community of effort, for 
recognition of relations and correlations. 

He claimed that music is of more prac- 
tical value than any subject of the usual 
curriculum, excepting reading and writ- 
ing. Physical culture, reading and 
writing, arithmetic and music were 
named as the fundamentals in elemen- 
tary education. It was also claimed that 
music should find a place from beginning 
to end of one’s education. 

Dean P. C. Lutkin of Northwestern 
University School of Music claimed that 
music fulfills its highest function when 
we are participators, although primarily 
it is something to listen to. Entertain- 
ment, aroused emotions, on the part of 
the listener were pointed out as sec- 
ondary to the appreciation of “melody 
as an expansion of human speech” which 
comes to one voicing his own emotions. 
Class instruction and choral singing were 
earnestly advocated as affording this op- 
portunity on reasonable financial terms 


and possible to those of limited technical 
equipment. 


Next Year’s Officers 


With the report of the nominating 
committee and election of officers for 
next year, the theoretical feature of the 
convention program came to an end. 
Those elected to lead the affairs of the 
music department of the N. E. A. the 
coming year are: President, Lucy K. 
Cole, Seattle; vice-president, Will Ear- 
hart, Pittsburgh; secretary, Herman 
Owen, San Jose. 

“Applied music” was demonstrated on 
three occasions during the week. A 
unique program was offered by the 
Schubert Club for the benefit of mem- 
bers of the association. It was a long 
and unusually engrossing program of 
music by St. Paul composers, presented 
by St. Paul performers, most of. whom 
had received their entire training in St. 
Paul. 

Alma Peterson, who sang two of Ger- 
trude Sans-Souci’s songs and three by 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert, stood for “home pro- 
duction,” having received her entire 
training from local teachers. Consider- 
able interest centers in Miss Peterson 
at this time, in as much as she has re- 
cently signed with the Chicago Opera 
Company for the coming season. 


Works of Resident Composers 


An important feature of yesterday’s 
program was the singing of Malcolm 
Dana McMillan’s song cycle, “The Heart 
of Farazda,” by Beatrice Lavine Thurs- 
ton. The text of this composition was 
written by Olive Long, also a resident of 
St. Paul. The highly effective cycle was 
artistically and sympathetically por- 
trayed by Mrs. Thurston. 

Arthur Koerner’s musicianly “Spoken 
Songs,” “The Three Fishers,” Kingsley, 
and “Gypsies,” Rice, were admirably in- 
terpreted by Mildred Phillips Kindy. 
Leopold Bruenner’s three songs, “Es 
war ein alter Koenig,” “There is no music 
in my heart” and “Eldorado,” were well 
sung by Francis Rosenthal. Claude 
Madden’s viglin sob, “Russian Lullaby,” 


and two by Arthur Bergh, “Serenade 
Coquette” and “Alla Zingara,” were 
given a most favorable hearing by George 
Klass. Carl Heilmaier’s “Variations on 
an Original Theme,” for piano, were 
clearly delineated by Dorothy Holmes. 
Emil Straka was represented by his 
“Album Leaf” and “Romance,” for 
‘cello, as admirably played by Arthur 
Skoog. Charlotte Burlington gave a 
splendid performance of George H. Fair- 
clough’s “Romance in G” and “Valse de 
Concert,” for piano. 


Applied Music Demonstration 


Four hundred children from the grade 
schools of St. Paul under the direction 
of Elsie M. Shawe, music supervisor, 
gave a demonstration of public school 
singing which went a long way in em- 
phasizing Miss Shawe’s skill in bringing 
out the best of a child’s musical assets. 

Bessie M. Whiteley’s operetta, “Hia- 
watha’s Childhood,” was given its second 
hearing under Miss Shawe’s direction 
within the month. The work was pre- 
sented most effectively by classes of the 


St. Paul Normal School in St. Paul’s 
large auditorium. The cast was as fol- 
lows: Hiawatha, Frances Seddon; No- 
komis, Mathilda Heck; Mudjikeewis, 


Ethel Larpenteur, and Fagoo, Mildred 
Hessians. F. L. C. Briges. 


Andreas Dippel gave a final hearing 
to a number of American candidates for 
his New York opera comique company at 
Carlsbad on July 15. 


Milton Aborn, of the Century Opera 
Company, was in Berlin last week listen- 
ing to singers ambitious for a place in 
the company next season. 


Sir Joseph Beecham, who recently pur- 
chased the Covent Garden estate in Lon- 
don, is now reported to have resold it at 
a profit of about $350,000. 

The German Brahms Society has 
bought the house in Hamburg in which 
Johannes Brahms was born. 


COAST TEACHERS TO 
ACT ON LEGISLATION 


California Association’s Warning 
Against Imperfections of 
State Judgment 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, July 8, 1914. 





The fourth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia, to be held in San Diego during 
the four days beginning next Monday, 
promises to be the most auspicious and 
important gathering in the history of 
the association. Standardization is- to 
be the principal topic at the business 
sessions. Stating definitely what is pro- 
posed for consideration at the convention, 
the directors say in their monthly asso- 
ciation bulletin: 


“The announcement of raising the 
standard for active membership in this 
association has caused much inquiry and 
favorable comment. The idea _ being 
prevalent that State legislation was in- 
tended, the questions asked are _ prin- 
cipally in relation to the New York, 
Ohio and the Northwest State Music 
Teachers’ Association’s legislative move- 
ments. 

“The proposed movement for consider- 
ation at the convention does not extend 
beyond our own control and membership, 
but the time is opportune to raise our 
own standard of active membership and 
also to consider state legislation, if that 
is desired.” 

Legislative movements in __ several 
States are then outlined and the conven- 
tion delegates are asked to prepare for 
action on the subject at San Diego. 

Many well-known teachers in Cali- 
fornia appear to be opposed to legisla- 
tive action, and the official membership 
bulletin of the State organization sounds 
a warning, presumably authorized by the 
directors, against giving to inefficient 
State officers or committees the power 
of saying who is who and what is what 


in music. Here is the editorial lan- 
guage: 
“In State legislation there is great 


danger of systematic progress being held 
in abeyance through political influences 
—each superior officer in this case will 
assuredly not be a musician—and in 
making appointments may not be en- 
tirely free to exercise his own will, and 
any teachers’ association must more or 
less be subject to such authority. Our 
public school system in some cities and 
counties is a sad example of political 
hindrance in many ways to intelligent 
progress and development. Simply a 
license to teach will not create better 
teachers, but may perhaps license the 
‘fake’ with unbounded power.” 
THOMAS NUNAN. 





MacDOWELL FESTIVAL PLANS 





New American Works to Be Heard at 
Peterboro, N. H. 


The Edward MacDowell Memorial As- 
sociation has made the following an- 
nouncement of its plans for this year’s 
festival at Peterboro, N. H.: The dates 
set are August 19 to 23, inclusive. 
Haydn’s oratorio “The Creation” will be 
sung by the combined Peterboro Mac- 
Dowell Choral Club and the MacDowell 
Choir of Nashua, N. H., Eusebius G. 
Hood, conductor, the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra assisting. Compositions by Ed- 
ward Ballantine, Gena Branscombe, Ros- 
setter G. Cole, Chalmers Clifton, Arthur 
Farwell, Henry F. Gilbert, William H. 
Humiston, Lewis M. Isaacs, Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, Arthur Nevin and Deems 
Taylor will show what America is doing 
to-day in the various forms of creative 
music. 

There will also be a pantomime, “Pan 
and the Star,” with music by Edward 
Burlingame Hill, the Boston composer, 
and a one-act play, “Youth Will Dance,” 
by Ferdinand Reyher. Some of Edward 
MacDowell’s compositions will be pro- 
duced, as in former years, and Lada, the 
interpretative dancer, will perform, with 
orchestra accompaniment. The perform- 
ances, as ‘in years past, will be given in 
the Town Hall and on the “Pageant 
Stage in the Pines.” 


Arthur Nikisch was recently presented 
with a silver loving-cup by the members 
of the London Symphony Orchestra. 





Gatty Sellars, the English organist, 
will make his fourth American tour next 


season. 
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WOMAN AS A CREATIVE FORCE IN MUSIC 








What She Has Accomplished as 
a Composer Despite the Heri- 
tage of Centuries of Restric- 


tion—Limited Opportunities 
for Applying the Results of 
Her Training and Discipline 
in Musical Art 


By AMELIA von ENDE ( 


INCE the right of woman to unre- 
stricted intellectual development is 
no longer as categorically denied as it 
was some time ago, discussion of the 
ability of woman as a creative factor in 
music has become superfluous. Only the 
future can give a final answer to the 
question whether woman has the faculty 
to create original works of music that 
‘an stand comparison with the works of 
any composer regardless of sex. 

When woman will have enjoyed for 
several generations the same intellectual 
training and the privilege to express her- 
self musically as unrestrictedly as man, 


then only will it be possible to say 
whether her creative musical gift is 
equal to that of man or not. A review 


of woman’s creative ability in music to- 
day is, therefore, limited to a historical 
record of what she has so far accom- 
plished in that line. Of course, such a 
record suggests psychological and eco- 
nomic conclusions. But the main point 
is to determine what women have so far 
done and under what circumstances it 
has been accomplished. 


Heritage of Restriction 


In the first place it must be empha- 
sized that the interval which separates 
the modern woman with her widened 
horizon, her many interests and her 
greater professional chances from her 
female forebears is too small to have 
enabled her to outgrow the heritage of 
centuries of restriction. The number of 
women who have mastered the _ indis- 
pensable theoretical fundamentals of 
music is still very small. In the majority 
of women there still survives something 
of the spirit of their great-grandmothers 
who looked upon all artistic pursuits as 
mere accomplishments or, if they were of 
a practical turn of mind, as investments 
in the social or matrimonial market. 

Music, as the very phrase playing an 
instrument implies, was to them a sort 
of pastime. Approaching the study of 
any art in that spirit is not likely to fos- 
ter that thorough knowledge and serious 
devotion and that objective attitude 
which delves into science and art for 
their own sake. Only when such seri- 
ousness is coupled with a strong creative 
impulse will the germ of an artistic idea 
dormant in the brain be quickened into 
life and, provided other circumstances 
are favorable, burst into a splendid song, 
a noble poem or a beautiful picture. 

People in general lack a _ sufficiently 
clear conception of the nature of the 
creative process in music to be conscious 
of its difficulties. They imagine the com- 
poser a sort of phonograph recording the 
sounds that vibrate in his inner ear when 
the moment of inspiration comes, the 
divine inflatus. They do not know that 
making visible by writing a motive that 
haunts the mind is but a primary step in 
the creative process. That the linking 
of motive to motive, theme to theme and 
the working out of the harmonic 
structure which gives body to the whole, 
demands not only creative or inventive 
power, but a constructive ability as well, 
and an intellectual discipline men have 
always enjoyed, while women have only 
begun to claim it and to receive it, is lit- 
tle heeded by the average audience or by 
the critic framing hasty conclusions 
about woman’s inferiority in music. 

That the majority of women studying 
music to-day lacks this discipline can- 
not be denied. But next to the lack of 
discipline comes the lack of proper en 
vironment and atmosphere. The creative 


process in every art is an intellectual 
childbirth. The biographies of great 


composers have acquainted us with the 
fact how much their work depended upon 


proper environment and congenial at- 
mosphere. We are told that a minute 
speck of color on a canvas, if not in har- 
mony with it, kills its vibratory quality. 
There is little doubt that the human soul 
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Figures of Distinction in Woman’s Creative Musical World: (1) Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, American; (2) Cécile Chaminade, French; (3) Clara Schumann, German; 
(4) Augusta Holmés, French; (5) Anna Teichmiiller, German 


is fully as delicate and sensitive to a dis- 
cord as a piece of canvas, and if the soul 
of a creative artist can be cut to the 
quick by a note of antagonism, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the soul of a 
woman engaged in creative work in any 
of the arts is no less susceptible to dis- 
cordant impressions and influences. 
Though woman’s oppertunities for ac- 
quiring a musical education to-day are 
the same as those of man, the opportuni- 
ties for applying theresults of their the- 
oretical studies in 
creative work are 
very rarely the 
same. When their 
music study is not 
conventionalized into 
a mere attribute of 
lovely womanhood, it 
becomes commercial- 
ized into a marketa- 
ble commodity for 
the emergency of 
spinsterhood. Nor 
must it be forgotten 


that a man rarely 
attempts to do two 
or three kinds of 
work at the same 
time. He _ devotes 
years to study for 
his profession and 


when he sets out to 
practice it, it is un- 
derstood that he be- 
longs to his work 
and in a measure to 
the world that en 
joys his work. 

Not so woman. 
Woman as home- 
maker has a variety of duties thrust upon 
her that complicate her life as an artist. 
Even the woman of means and leisure 
who is not forced to commercialize her 
musical gift, as a means of earning 
her livelihood, is unable to devote herself 
to its unrestricted development. To 
reconcile the duties of an artist with 
those of a wife or mother is a problem 
that has caused many an_ unwritten 
tragedy. 





Amelia von Ende 





Rubinstein’s Opinion of Women Com- 


posers 


When Rubinstein in his old age, soured 
by unfortunate experiences that clouded 
his outlook upon life, wrote the little book 
on “Music and Musicians,” he, too, said 
some bitter things about woman. He 
found that women composers lack depth, 
concentration, thinking power, largeness 
of emotional horizon and freedom of line, 
and he dwelt with evident satisfaction 
upon the fact that 
women have not 
even composed what 
by their very nature 
they should have 
been prompted _ to 
do: a love duo anda 
cradle-song typical 
of their kind. 

One might retort 
with the question, 
what composer has 
given us the sonata, 
the opera typical of 


their kind, and 
many a learned mu- 
sician or critic 
might be embar- 


rassed by that ques- 
tion. 

But let me give a 
concrete example 
from a woman com- 
poser’s life to sug- 
gest why she does 
not give us the love 
duo or the cradle- 
song typical of their 
kind. Supposing she 
has reached that mo- 
mentous period when her maternal ten- 
derness experiences a climax and her soul 
vibrates with the most exquisite lullaby. 
Is it not likely that the insistent little 
voice coming from the cradle will silence 
the still inner voice that sings this lul 
laby before it has been preserved in writ- 
ing? The essential obstacle to a woman’s 
creative activity in music, now that edu- 
cational opportunities are no longer de- 
nied her, seems rather the lack of per- 
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spective due to her domestic environment, 
unless she chooses celibacy. 

The wonder is not that women have ac- 
complished so little in that line of work, 
but that they have been able to accom- 
plish anything at all under circumstances 
most harrowing to the man or woman 
with the creative gift. For music, far 
more than any other art, is imperiously 
exacting and does not suffer us to wor- 
ship other gods beside her. Yet these are 
adventitious circumstances, not inherent 
conditions, and they seem to explain far 
more clearly and convincingly than 
physiological and psychological hypoth. 
eses why women “lack depth, concentra- 
tion, thinking power, largeness of emo- 
tional horizon, freedom of line, etc.” 


Where Are the Great Women 
ators? 

A question repeated until it has _ be- 
come very tiresome to hear is frequently 
employed as an argument whenever 
woman’s ambitions and accomplishments 
in letters, art or music are touched upon. 
It is the question: “Where is the Shakes- 
peare among women poets, the Raphael 
among women painters, the Beethoven 
among women musicians? In the light 
of history, statistics and common sense 
such questions sound like so many jokes, 
for the number of women creatively 
active in any of the arts is still dispro- 
portionately small compared with that of 
men. One might with more justice ex- 
claim: “See, so many poets trod the earth 
and yet there is but one Shakespeare! 
So many painters, and but one Raphael! 
So many musicians, and but one Beetho- 
ven! What have been done with their 
gifts and their opportunities?” 

But such arguments are as undignified 
as they are unprofitable. It is far more 
instructive to glance at the historical 
records and to learn what women have 
attempted and what they have accom- 
plished as composers, handicapped as 
they were and still are. In those records 
can be read the whole history of woman 
in music. The sixteenth century gives 
only four names, three Italians and one 
French woman, who composed madrigals 
and sacred music. In the next century 
the number is doubled, for when the boys 
that sang the female parts in the earliest 
operas were replaced by women, the op- 
portunity which opened before women as 
vocal interpreters and performers stimu 
lated their ambition and increased the 
number of women that took up the seri- 
ous study of composition. Of those eight 
women composers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury five were Italians, two French and 
one German. Among the Italian women 
was Francesca Caccini, who had an 
opera performed in 1620; among the 
French was Mme. de la Guerre, the au- 
thor of an opera performed in 1694, and 
Anna 


Art Crea- 


the one German composer was 
Margarete Meisterin, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for her chorals. The 


great outburst of song from the throats 
of women in the eighteenth century was 
accompanied by a corresponding rise of 
the creative impulse. Of the thirty-three 
composers of Italy, France, Germany, 
England and Holland recorded in that 
century, at least half a dozen acquired 


such prominence that their fame _ sur- 
vived two centuries. 
The voice and the violin reigned su- 


preme on the concert platform of that 
time. Maddalena di Sirmen, a pupil of 
Tartini and rival of Nardini, was herself 
a remarkable violinist, a singer and a 
composer for the violin highly esteemed 
by her contemporaries. Lucile Grétry 
the daughter of the French composer of 
that name, had written two operas, one 
of which could not have been entirely 
devoid of merit, since it found favor with 
Germany’s severe critics and was per- 
formed in that country, when death pre- 
maturely called her away at tne age of 
fifteen. Sophie Haessler, the wife and 
pupil of Johann Wilhelm Haessler, one of 
Germany’s most famous musicians of 
that period, was a composer for the piano 


[Continued on next page] 
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and the violin, and in the absence of her 
husband conducted the philharmonic 
concerts in Erfurt. Corona Schroeter, 
the famous singer and friend of Goethe, 
was the first to set to music his “Erl- 
king.” Mrs. Jordan, a singer at the 
Drury Lane Theater, gave us about the 
same time the popular “Blue-Bells of 
Scotland.” But the greatest woman mu- 
sician of the time was Princess Anna 
Amalia of Prussia, a friend of Philipp 
Emanuel Bach and a pupil of the the- 
orist Kirnberger. She wrote oratorios 
and orchestral works of such a pure and 
noble style that Kirnberger quoted pas- 
sages from them as model examples in 
his “Kunst des reinen Satzes,” the work 
which is the foundation upon which our 
musical theory rests. 

It would seem as if the women com- 
posers of that period had no cause to 
complain of neglect. But it is well to 
note that most of these women were also 
performers or were enabled by their re- 
lation to some musician of established 
name and position, or by their own social 
rank and influence, to make their music 
known and to find encouragement for 
their efforts. Without such encourage- 
ment women composers can hardly reach 
prominence to-day, even if their attain- 
ments are of the highest order. For in 
the attitude of men towards women who 
enter the creative field of artistic ac- 
tivity in our time, there has been a 
marked change. . 


Modern Man’s Attitude Toward Woman 


Much of the simple sense of justice 
and of the chivalrous gallantry which in 
previous periods prompted men to aid 
and to encourage women in all their pur- 
suits has given way to a sort of antago- 
nism due in a measure to the influence 
of misogynist philosophers, but probably 
rooted in economic competition. As long 
as women were gifted dilettantes whose 
art lent brilliancy to their salon or their 
court, those whose works rose to excep- 
tional heights were acclaimed in public. 
The same was true in science. 

When a German maiden of seventeen 
years received her doctor of philosophy 
in Géttingen in 1787, faculty and stu- 
dents cheered themselves hoarse. Com- 
pare with that the attitude of the 
French Academy to-day when Mme. 
Curie, that woman of world-wide fame 
as scientist, was a candidate for admis- 
sion. Or, imagine what the chorus of 
male colleagues and critics would say, if 
a Sophie Haessler undertook to-day to 
conduct the philharmonic concerts as 
substitute for her husband, whether it be 
in Erfurt or in New York! 

Such comparisons suggest curious con- 
clusions. Since women in spite of the ill 
favor with which their creative efforts 
meet continue to work along that line, it 
is hardly possible that they are accom- 
plishing less than their sisters of two or 
three centuries ago; nor that with the 
improved opportunities for serious study 
the quality of their product can have de- 
teriorated. If the change in attitude is 
not due to anti-feminism, it must have 
economic causes. It seems as if it were 
not so much the feminization of art 
which is feared in certain quarters, as 
competition in a field in which man had 
so far reigned supreme. 

Among women composers of the nine- 
teenth century it is customary to name 
Clara Schumann first, but though she 
may have been the first in chronological 
order, she herself can hardly have 
aspired to be first in rank or merit. Rob- 
ert Schumann had called attention to her 
creative work by utilizing motives by 
“C. W.”—Clara Wieck, her maiden name 
—in his compositions, as in the initial 
number of the “Davidsbiindlertinze.” 
But the compositions published under her 
name stand no comparison with her ex- 
cellence as performer and interpreter. 
Fanny Hensel, too, is far better known 
as the devoted sister of Mendelssohn than 
as a composer, although her songs were 
highly esteemed in her time. Ingeborg 
von Bronsart, a pupil of Liszt, has as 
wife of Hans von Bronstart been fairly 
successful in making her works heard in 
public. A romantic opera by her, “Kénig 
Hiarne,” the libretto of which was writ- 
ten by Bodenstedt, and a light opera, 
founded upon Goethe’s “Jer und 
Bately,” have been performed and favor- 
ably received in Germany. 

A symphony by Emilie Meyer was 
played in Berlin some years ago and com- 
mended for its fine workmanship; cham- 
ber music by Aline Hundt was praised 
by rather exacting critics. The number 


of women that have written songs and 
piano music is considerable in Germany, 
the best known among them being Frau 
Fichtner-Erdmannsdoérfer, and recently 
Anna Maria _ Schindler-Mahler, the 
widow of the lamented composer and con- 
ductor, has joined their ranks with a 
book of songs of pronounced individual- 
ity. But there are scores working 
quietly and possessed of rare scholarship 
and genuine talent with whom this crea- 
tive activity seems an end in itself—as it 
really should be in every art—and whose 
work never comes before the public. A 
musician of that rare stamp is Anna 
Teichmiiller, who lives in the mountain 
village of Schreiberhau, in Silesia, where 
the genius of Gerhart Hauptmann 
ripened and that of his equally gifted 
brother Carl is slowly working its way 
towards recognition. Anna Teichmiiller 
has to her credit a number of published 
songs and choral works of genuine musi- 
cal feeling and great distinction, that 
would be the delight of singers and sing- 
ing-teachers, if they were better known. 


Chaminade and Holmes 


Among the French women composers 
Cécile Chaminade has become popular 
through the insinuatingly graceful and 
piquant rhythms of her piano music and 
the melodious quality of her songs; nor 
have the critics of her country hesitated 
to comment favorably upon her more am- 
bitious efforts. But a far greater per- 
sonality and musician was Augusta 
Holmés, Irish by descent, French by ac- 
climatization. Her opera “Montagne 
Noire” was produced at the opera in 
Paris, a triumphal ode for mass chorus 
and orchestra at the last Paris exposi- 
tion, and her minor works, notably some 
songs, are not infrequently to be met on 
programs. All her work reflects a dis- 
tinct individuality and shows the very 
qualities that Rubinstein found lacking 


in women’s compositions: depth, large- 
ness of emotional horizon and freedom 
of line. In Italy Virginia Mariani some 
years ago carried off a prize for a work 
for chorus and orchestra. In Sweden 
Agathe Backer-Grondahl is esteemed for 
her works for piano, organ, chorus and 
orchestra. Elfriede Andres, for a long 
time organist at the Cathedral of Goth- 
enburg, wrote among minor works a 
symphony which was performed in her 
country: In. Holland Catharina van 
Rennes has been attracting considerable 
attention as a composer. In England 
Liza Lehmann has_ become popular 
through the naive spontaneity and fresh- 
ness of her melodies, and is deservedly 
appreciated as a song-writer. The work 
of Amy Woodward Finden shows 
strength, passionate sweep and rich col- 
oring. But the most ambitious among 
England’s women composers is Ethel 
Smythe. She had her opera “The For- 
est” performed under the direction of the 
late Heinrich Conried at the Metropoli- 
tan and is attracting no little attention 
in Germany and Austria. 


Among our American women Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach stands foremost for all-around 
scholarship and mastery of her material 
and has given proof of decided ability, 
not only in the smaller forms of piano 
and song music, but in the larger and 
more ambitious of church and chamber 
music. Harriet Ware is hardly less con- 
spicuous and owes her steadily growing 
popularity to the graceful charm of her 
rhythms and the insinuating quality of 
her tunes. Adele Lewing has made great 
progress since she first came forward as 
a prize-winner at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. A host of other names ap- 
pears more and more frequently on con- 
cert programs, and especially song re- 
citals: Margaret Ruthven Lang, Mildred 
Hill, Jessie Gaynor, Mary Helen Brown, 
Mary Carr Moore and others. In Amer- 


ica, where they more readily find a hear- 
ing, women eomposers are multiplying 
fast and stepping out of the obscurity of 
their studios into the limelight of public 
performances. The final sarcasm of 
Rubinstein: “Perhaps the next Beethoven 
or the next Liszt will be a woman!” they 
do not dream of taking seriously, for they 
know their limitations. 


But if there are those that cherish 
wild hopes and ambitions, they can sub- 
stantiate their claim by reference to that 
natural law which makes the great pro- 
cession of ages one panoramic succes- 
sion of races and nations in their rise 
and their decline. Why should not that 
law hold true of the sexes? Why should 
it be impossible that a time may come 
when the palette of the man-painter has 
reached the limit of its chromatic re- 
sources, or the tonal vocabulary of the 
man-composer be exhausted? Of course, 
there are those who will consider such a 
possibility, however remote, as synony- 
mous with the end of all things. But are 
not women credited with always having 
the last word? 





[Editor’s Note.—The author of this ar- 
ticle is herself a musician deserving to 
be named among the women composers 
of the present. Mme. von Ende’s com- 
positions received the warm endorsement 
of Eugene d’Albert, Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, the late Johann Selmer and Bern- 
hard Ziehn and others. Mme. von Ende 
was for many years the American cor- 
respondent of the Musikalische Wochen- 
blatt of Leipsic and a contributor to 
other musical magazines of Europe and 
America. But her versatility, like that 
of James Huneker, has led her into ex- 
cursions in other fields, and she has now 
for some years been active as a writer 
and lecturer on literature, music and 
art. ] 





' THREE NEW WORKS 





Weingartner, Schilling and Pfit- 
zner Novelties to Be Presented 


Next Season 

VIENNA, June 30.—The Hofoper closed 
its season’s work on June 22 with a per- 
formance of “Parsifal,” chief of the 
year’s novelties. A recapitulation of the 
season’s productions shows, that sixty dif- 
ferent operas and twelve ballets were 
staged—figures that place the Vienna in- 
stitution at the head of all German opera 
houses. Among this number there were 
four novelties, “The Girl of the Golden 


West,” with twenty-nine performances; 
“Parsifal,” with twenty-seven perform- 
ances; “Die Tante schlaft,” one perform- 
ance, and “Notre Dame,” with thirteen 
performances. There were six operas 
newly staged, “Otello,” “Ernani,” “Wer- 
ther,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Cor- 


FOR VIENNA OPERA 


regidor” and “Elektra,” while the operas 
of the Verdi cycle were scenically and 
musically freshened. 

The first premiére of next season will 
be Weingartner’s “Cain and Abel” on 
October 4. This will be followed by 
Schilling’s “Mona Lisa.” Pfitzner’s “Ar- 
mer Heinrich” will have its first produc- 
tion about the middle of December. In 
January “The Flying Dutchman” will be 
presented with entirely new decorations 
and newly rehearsed. The Caruso guest 
performances take place on September 
30, October 3 and 6 and the tenor will 
appear in “Girl of the Golden West,” 
“Manon” and “Aida.” “La Sonnambula,” 
newly staged, will be produced at about 


_the same time, with the American tenor, 


Piccaver, and Selma Kurz in the princi- 
pal parts. 

The Concerthaus Gesellschaft and Con- 
certverein will arrange a Max Reger fes- 
tival for December 2, 3 and 4. Reger 
will take part both as conductor and 
pianist. 

At the second of the three final pro- 


ductions of the Vienna Conservatory of 
Music the program consisted of the ora- 
torio, “The Legend of Saint Elisabeth,” 
by Franz Liszt, of which a surprisingly 
good performance was given. The Elisa- 
beth was sung by Stephanie Zimmer, who 
has been engaged for the coming year at 
the Graz Opera and for the following 
year at the Vienna Hofoper. She is the 
recipient of a conservatory prize of 200 
crowns. 

American students of the Meister- 
schule for violin (Sevcik) to receive 
State diplomas were Robert Dolejsi and 
Richard Sears, both of whom were prom- 
inent as soloists in the closing concerts 
of the conservatory. 

At the final productions of the pupils 
of Frau Malvine Brée, on June 21, it 
happened for the first time in many years 
that Professor Leschetizky, the venerable 
and venerated patron of the school, was 
absent. For the first time in many years, 
also, the professor was not in Vienna for 
the celebration of his birthday. But best 
wishes were with him in Berlin, and it is 
hoped that he will come back from treat- 
ment there with his eyesight fully re- 
stored. ADDIE FUNK. 





















The Highest ‘Standard in Musical Education in America Has Been Inaugurated By 
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AS THE SCHEDULE OF WORK AND FINAL TESTS FOR CERTIFICATES 


AND DIPLOMAS TESTIFY 


@ The von Ende School of Music discourages the turning out of innumerable unprepared 
students, and foisting incapable young professionals upon the public. 


@ The indiscriminate manner in which certificates and diplomas have been issued by all 
sorts of music schools in the past has reduced their value to a minimum. 
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no student will receive a certificate or diploma from this institution without meeting the 
full requirements as outlined in the schedule of work and the final tests for certificates 
and diplomas in the Prescribed Course. 
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IMPETUS TO MUSIC 
OF CATHOLIC CHURCH 


First Congress of Organists and 
Choirmasters Takes Construct- 
ive Action 





The first American Congress of Cath- 
olic Organists and Choirmasters, inter- 
ested in the advancement of the cause of 
sacred music, was held recently at the 
Catholic Summer School, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. All sections of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico were represented by 
delegates, many of whom are prominent 
composers of sacred music. Canada’s 
representatives included the foremost or- 
ganists and choirmasters of Montreal. 

The main object of the organization, 
the Society of St. Gregory of America, is 
to foster fraternal assistance and en- 
couragement among its members, in the 
promotion of the cause of liturgical 
music according to the recommendations 
of His Holiness Pope Pius X, in the 
“Motu Proprio” of November 22, 1903. 

Resolutions were adopted admitting 


women to membership. This action was 
taken with special reference to the sis- 
ters and lay teachers who have charge 
of the musical work in the parochial 
schools, convents, academies, etc. 

The following plans, as material aids 
to the accomplishment of the desires of 
the Holy Father with regard to liturgi- 
cal music, were discussed, and steps were 
taken toward putting them into practical 
operation: 

The establishment of a Summer school 
in Cliff Haven providing instruction in 
sacred music, including Gregorian chant, 
modern music, choir boy training, organ 
accompaniment and kindred subjects. 

The compilation of a Catholic Hymnal 
for general use, which can be recom- 
mended not only for its devotional char- 
acter, but for its unquestioned artistic 
value. 

The publication of a periodical or bul- 
letin devoted to the interests of the or- 
ganization which shall also contain lists 
of liturgical church music recommended 
by a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining music from all cata- 
logues. 

The establishment of a bureau of in- 
formation for the mutual benefit of rec- 
tors and organists. 

Papers were submitted during the ses- 
sion by the following: Rev. Leo P. Man- 
zetti, on the subject of “The Motu Pro- 
prio’; Nicola A. Montani, on “Choir 
Boy Training and a Consideration of the 
Methods Employed in Various Coun- 
tries”; Walter N. Waters, secretary of 
the National Association of Organists, on 
“Some Obstacles to Be Overcome Be- 
fore Arriving at a Successful Applica- 
tion of Church Music Reform”; Antonio 
Mauro, of New York, on “Church Music 
Conditions and Suggestions for Their 
Improvement.” 

The society owes its inception to the 
efforts of an organization committee 
composed of the following members: J. 
C. Ungerer, choirmaster of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York; Rev. Leo P. Man- 
zetti, musical director of St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. L. Bouhier, 
choirmaster, Notre Dame Church, Mon- 
treal, Canada; Nicola A. Montani, choir- 
master, St. John the Evangelist Church, 
Philadelphia, also editor of Schirmer’s 
edition of Liturgical church music; Rev. 
J. M. Petter, musical director St. Ber- 
nard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
J. A. Boylan, Philadelphia, Pa., choir- 
master, Our Mother of Sorrows Church; 


Alph. Heuerman, Philadelphia, Pa., 
organist, Our Mother of Sorrows 
Church; Rev. Virgil Genevrier, East 


Orange, N. J. Among the delegates pres- 
ent were Rev. E. M. McKeever, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. Hession, organist, St. Pat- 
rick’s Church, Boston, Mass.; Rev. S. M. 
Yenn, diocesan director of church music, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Rev. C. H. Lefebvre, 
S. J., of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, 
Canada; J. N. Charbonneau, choirmas- 
ter, St. Charles Church, Montreal; Rev. 
Desjardins, S. J., choirmaster, Immacu- 
late Conception Church, Montreal; Rev. 
P. F. Quinnan, Pittston, Pa., St. Cecilia’s 
Church. 

The following officers were elected: 
Spiritual director, Rev. E. M. McKeever, 


ANTED—NSinging Director by 
German-American Singing 
Society. Good field for competent 
man. Address: Secretary Belle- 
ville Liederkranz, Belleville, Ill. 








Londoners Revel in Vocal 
Beauty of Maria Barrientos 











Maria Barrientos with Artistic Associates in London. 


ONDON, July 1.—This city’s concert- 
goers recently enjoyed a treat not 
yet experienced by our opera lovers in a 
hearing of Maria Barrientos, the noted 
coloratura soprano, who is to appear in 
America next season with the Chicago 
Opera Company. This hearing was as a 
soloist with the Spanish choir, Orfeo 
Catala, of Barcelona, in its concert at 
Albert Hall on June 20. 
There was a distinguished audience for 


Left to Right: Mr. Millet, 
Mme. Barrientos and Joan Manen, the Violinist 


this unusual offering, among the hearers 
being Princess Henry of Battenberg, the 
Duchess of Albany, the Duchess Marie 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the Spanish 
Ambassador and the Spanish Consul to 
London. From this assemblage Mme. 
Barrientos received a spontaneous tribute 
for her rare art and the pearly clearness 
and flexibility of her voice. The other 
admired soloist was Joan Manen, the vio- 
linist. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice-presidents (repre- 
senting respective districts), Rev. Leo. 
P. Manzetti, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. L. 
Bouhier, Montreal, Can.; Rev. S. M. 
Yenn, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Rev. Domenic 
Waedenschwiler, Mt. Angel, Ore.; Albert 
Rhode, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Laboure, San 
Antonio, Tex.; treasurer, Rev. J. A. Boy- 
lan, Philadelphia; secretary, Nicola A. 
Montani, Philadelphia, who was also ap- 
pointed editor of the society’s Bulletin. 


Chicago Musical College Faculty Mem- 
bers in Artistic Performance 


CHIcaGo, July 13.—The midsummer 
faculty concert given by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College Saturday morning at the 
Ziegfeld Theater was one of the most 
artistic of the season. Rudolph Reuter, 
who is now established as one of the fore- 
most pianists of the West, played several 
brilliant numbers with that artistic poise, 
technical finish and musicianly taste 
which have distinguished him in all his 

appearances. Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, was heard to fine advan- 
M. R. 


shestral Concerts in Central Park 


thur Bergh and his orchestra be- 
gan the series of orchestral concerts on 
the Central Park Mall, July 14. The con- 
certs are given every evening and Satur- 
day and Sunday afternoons. The orches- 
tra has fifty-two members picked from 
the New York Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony and Metropolitan Opera or- 
chestras. Mr. Bergh directed his orches- 
tra in similar concerts during the Sum- 
mers of 1911 and 1912, and, with Prof. 
Henry Fleck, has also directed the Win- 
ter concerts of the City Orchestra. 


Awards in Connecticut Sangerfest 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., July 13.—Mem- 
bers of the New Britain Quartet Club 
have received official notice of the results 
of the contests in the Connecticut San- 
gerfest, recently held in Bridgeport. The 
decisions, which were delayed by techni- 
calities, are as follows: First group, 
Hermannsohn Mannerchor, Bridgeport, 
first, 118 points, 85 per cent. on rehear- 


sals and concert; Hartford Sangerbund, 
second, 118 points, but only 76 per cent. 
on rehearsals and concert; Concordia of 
Waterbury, ruled out. Second group, 
Swabische Mannerchor of Bridgeport, 
first, 115 points, 95 per cent. attendance; 
New Britain Quartet Club, second, 115 
points, 92 per cent. attendance; Teutonia 
Madnnerchor, New Britain, third, 111 
points. W. E. C. 


Jenny Dufau to Consult with Puccini 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Jenny Dufau, who 
sailed for Paris on La Savoie, is to meet 
Henry Russell in that city to arrange for 
appearances with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. In Bad Gastein she is to meet 
Maestro Puccini, who is of the opinion 
that she is suited to the réle of the 
heroine in his new light opera, “The 
Swallow.” Miss Dufau’s concert season 
in America will open October 2. She will 
again sing principal coloratura rdles 
with the Chicago Opera Company. Her 
annual New York recital will be given in 
January. Charles Lurvey has been en- 
gaged for the Dufau concert tour. 

M. R. 


Early Start for Destinn-Gilly Tour 


Emmy Destinn’s concert managers, the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, deemed it 
wise to start her tour earlier than was 
at first contemplated and it is now ar- 
ranged that she will arrive in this coun- 
try on October 11. The dates already 
booked for the Destinn-Gilly combina- 
tion include appearances in_ Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Cleveland. 


Lady Hardinge, wife of Baron Har- 
dinge, Viceroy of India, who died in Lon- 
don July 11, was said to be the finest 
amateur violinist in England and was 
the owner of a $10,000 Stradivarius. 


Members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Be- 
linski, opened the Summer music season 
in Bar Harbor, Me., with a concert on 
July 13. 


MILWAUKEE TRIES 
OPERA IN PARKS 


Verdi and Donizetti Excerpts 
Successfully Given by Local 
Artists 


MILWAUKEE, July 11.—The introduc- 
tion of grand opera in the programs of 
the free public park concerts in this city 
has augmented the attendance more than 


thirty per cent., according to the best es- 
timates available to the Board of Park 
Commissioners. At each concert, after- 
noon or evening, during which the usual 
band program has been combined with 
selections from the better known operas, 
sung in costume by local singers, there 
has been an almost crushing attendance. 
Thousands of people who have never had 
an opportunity to hear opera are flocking 
to these performances. 

The operatic selections consist of acts 
from such works as “I] Trovatore,”’ 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida” and “Lucia,” and are 
sung by Louis La Valle, the tenor and 
operatic instructor in the Marquette Uni- 
versity Conservatory; Charlotte Peege 
alto; Florence Henzel, soprano, and Ole 
Holm, baritone. Each performer has 
been schooled by Mr. La Valle and shows 
a splendid conception of the work in 
hand, so much so that the park opera is 
believed by many to surpass in quality 
the productions of the medium-class 
grand opera companies which visit Mil- 
waukee periodically. 

7. park program taken at random fol- 
1S: 





7 March—‘“The Naval Parade,” Allen: 
-, Overture—‘“Tannhiuser,” Wagner; 3, Se- 
lection— “Sari,’’ Kalman; 4, Trio —First act 

11 Trovatore,” Verdi: Cast of characters— 


Leonora, Florence Hensel: Manrico Ole 
Holm 5 Count di Luna, Louis La Valle: 5 
atk Singers Danse Hongroise, Bohm : 6, 
: uite “Don Quixote,” Safranek; 7, Overture 
- “Tl Guarany,”’ Gomez; 8, Excerpts from 
Little Café,” Caryll; 9, Quartet and scene— 


“Rigoletto,” Verdi; Cast of characters— 
Gilda, Florence Hensel; Madelena, Charlotte 
Peege ; Duke, Ole Holm; Rigoletto, Louis La 
Valle; 10, Valse—“June,” Baxter’; 11, Bits 
of Remick’s hits—Medley overture No 14 
Lampe; 12, Finale “Coed,” Zamecnik, ; 
M. N. S. 


A MONUMENT TO GRIEG 





Unveiled with Impressive Ceremony in 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn 


A monument to Edvard Grieg was un- 
veiled in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on 
July 11, in the presence of several thou- 
sand persons. It is a bronze bust on a 
stone pedestal and has been erected in a 
group of similar monuments to great 
musicians and men of letters. 

A program of Grieg’s compositions was 
played by the Fourteenth Regiment 
Band, and a chorus of 150 voices, di- 
rected by Ole Windingstad, sang 
F remad,” “Sangerhilsen” and “Ja, Vi 
Elsker,” the last named being the Nor- 
wegian national hymn, by Nordraak. 

rf Langland Thompson, the orator of 
the day, paid tribute to Grieg as a man 
and a musician. Mrs. Kaja Pettersen 
placed a wreath on the monument and 
Ww ee Ueland, president of the monu- 
ment committee, presented the work to 
the city. 

Sigvald Asbjornsen is the sculptor who 
designed the monument. 


Maggie Teyte to Sing in Fifty-Two of 
Our American Cities 


Haensel & Jones have closed con- 
tracts in fifty-two different cities for 
Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna 
soprano, for the coming season. Imme- 
diately after Miss Teyte’s tour of the 
United States and Canada she will have 
a joint recital tour with Kubelik in the 
British Isles. Miss Teyte will not return 
to America during the season of 1915-16 
owing to her engagement for the entire 
year at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 


Slezak Tour Begins on January 2 


_Leo Slezak, the Czech tenor, will ar- 
rive in America on Christmas Day and 
his tour, which begins on January 2 and 
extends until May 15, includes in its 
itinerary the cities of Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, Quebec, Mon- 
vo Buffalo, Washington and New 
ork. 


A marble tablet has been placed on 
the house in Florence where Caccini 
died in December, 1618. 


The Cologne Conservatory has out- 
grown its existing prémises and is 
shortly to be rebuilt. 
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MARIA 


BARRIENTOS 


The Celebrated 
Coloratura Soprano 








soloist with the “Orfeo Catala” Choir of Barcelona 
of over 200 voices, scores 


ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


at Albert Hail, London, June 20, 1914 





Among the audience were Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
the Duchess of Albany, the Duchess Marie of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, the Spanish Ambassador and the Spanish Consul 





Maria Barrientos, the soprano, is one of the 
sweetest sopranos I have ever heard, with a won- 
derfully flexible voice and a tremendous range. 
Daily Sketch, June 22. 














Sefior Manen and Signora Barrientos were the 
violin and vocal soloists respectively. The forme 
London already knew as a distinguished player. 
The iatter proved a soprano of brilliant attain- 
ments.—The Morning Post, June 22. 














Maria Barrientos was the vocalist. Her soprano 
voice is of a remarkably sweet and rare quality. 
The Standard, June 22. 








What was an even worse example of the unneces- 
sary was to ask so glorious a singer as Madame 
Barrientos to sing the Mad Scene from ‘‘Hamlet.”’ 
It was a wasted opportunity, for the art, the style, 
and the sheer beauty of the singer’s voice are so 
rare that one would gladly have heard her in music 
more worthy. Madare Barrientos is a great singer. 
All the silly roulades, scales, ete., could not pos- 
sibly offer any difficulties to one so accomplished; 
therefore we would gladly have heard her again in 
some such music as the solo in the work by Grana- 
dos mentioned above, where the purity of her voice 
even in the highest heights was a thing of absolute 
joy.—The Daily Telegraph, June 22. 




















Sefiora Barrientos, besides taking part in certain 
of the choral works, gave a brilliantly dramatic per- 
formance of the mad scene from Thomas's ‘‘Ham- 
let.."—The Times, June 22. 











Mme. Maria Barrientos had the sweetest of 
soprano voices.—The Daily Mail, June 22. 

















Besides singing many beautiful Spanish part 
songs, such as “‘The Death of a Choirboy,’’ where 
the basses vividly imitate the tolling of a bell, and 
“The Siesta,’’ they also very effectively accom- 
panied Senora Barrientos, the well-Known soprano, 
by means of subdued humming, and thus displayed 
remarkable command of expression.—Daily Express, 
June 22. 














MME. BARRIENTOS IS TO SING WITH THE CHICAGO- 
PHILADELPHIA OPERA COMPANY, SEASON 1914-15 
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$250,000 FOR OPERA 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS 


That Amount Already in Sight— 
$100,000 Subscribed within 
a Month 


St. Louis, July 11.—Supplementing 
the announcement which appeared in 
these columns several weeks ago, the 
news is now made public that during the 
last month, through the efforts of the 
Founders Organization Committee, sub- 
scriptions for $100,000 have been secured 
toward the erection of a St. Louis opera 
house, the plans of which were described 


in detail in MusicaAL AMERICA. This 
subscription is exclusive of the $50,000 
offer of the late Adolphus Busch, which 
can undoubtedly be revived. 

The boxes will be held in perpetuity 
by those who subscribe for $10,000 worth 
of the preferred stock of the building 
company. Already subscriptions of this 
amount have been received from Mrs. 
Adolphus Busch, Claude _ Kilpatrick, 
Charles Wiggins, Edward A. Faust, 
George W. Simmons, John Fowler, 
Charles A. Stix, Daniel C. Nugent, Daniel 
G. Taylor and Jackson Johnson. 

Guy Golterman, who has the project 
in hand, states that there is also an 
additional $100,000 in sight. Should this 
be obtained, it would make, with the 
Busch offering, a total of approximately 
$250,000, without the aid of any public 
subscriptions. 

The Grand Opera Committee, which 
has had the difficult task of bringing 
the great opera companies to St. Louis in 
the last five years, has not decided on 
its plans for next season. Naturally 
there has been a great deal of sentiment 
against these short seasons of opera, 
owing to the fact that there has not been 
an adequate hall where grand opera 
could be given in the proper way unless 
the range of prices was prohibitive. The 
rate for the last three seasons has been 
from $3 to $6 per seat. 

The music-loving public is extremely 
enthusiastic over the pro‘ect of securing 
a theater which will not only make it 
possible to hear the best that the country 
affords in the matter of opera, but which 
will also provide St. Louis with a not- 
able monument to its artistic tastes. 

H. W. C. 


NEW ORLEANS OPERA CO. 
MAY VISIT LOS ANGELES 








A Two Weeks’ Season Among Proba- 
bilities—Gamut Club’s Patriotic 
Program—Musical Clubs 
Elect Officers 


Los ANGELES, July 5.—At the Gamut 
Club dinner for July, the date being 
near Independence Day, the program 
took on a patriotic cast. The orators of 
the evening were Charles F. Lummis, 
Carl Bronson and the toastmater, Adolf 
Willhartitz, the first president of the 
club, acting in place of F. W. Blanchard, 
who is in Europe. William Reher and 
Bernhard Walther, violinists; Gertrude 
Ross and Mrs. Reher, pianists, and 
Louise Rieger and Frank Kurtz, singers, 
were heard in interesting numbers. 

Manager L. E. Behymer reports that 
he will probably be able to bring the 
New Orleans French Opera to the Coast 
next season, presenting the company in 
Los Angeles for two weeks. 

The local American Opera Associa- 
tion (which represents Los Angeles in 
the Federation of Music Clubs’ plans 
to give a $10,000 prize opera here next 
Summer) has elected the following 
officers: F. W. Blanchard, president; 
L. E. Behymer, vice-president; Mrs. 
Abbie N. Jamison, secretary; Mrs. Ger- 
trude Parsons, treasurer. These, with 
Max Meyberg, constitute. the board of 
directors. 

The Dominant Club also has elected 
officers. This club is composed of about 
fifty active women teachers and per- 
formers. The officers are Abbie N. 
Jamison, president; Margaret Goetz, 
vice-president: Verna Blythe and Mrs. 
S. Webb, secretaries; Lucile Dickson, 
treasurer; committees, Frieda Peycke, 
Mrs. C, G. Stivers, Mrs. Clifford Lott, 
Mrs. Roth Hamilton, Mrs. Minne Hance, 
Blanche Ruby, Gertrude Cohen. 

From Los Angeles there has just been 
issued one of the largest musical maga- 
zines ever published in the West, the 
State Convention number of the Pacific 
Coast Musician, edited by Frank H. 
Colby, organist of St. Vigiana’s Cathe- 
dral. ws Oo 








Our Best 
Advertisement 


is written by the teacher 
who has thoroughly tested 
our comprehensive and 
authentic text-work for 
plano instruction edited by 
Leopold Godowsky, Emil 
Sauer, Frederic Lulle- 
bridge, and the late W. S. 
B. Mathews. The man 


who employs the 


Progressive 


Series of 
Piano Lessons 


in his studio or school 
work readily appreciates 
its practical value. This 
is what one of them writes 
about it: 


JULIUS ALBERT JAHN 
PIANO STUDIO 
pusx Tempe «- « «- = Datzas, Texas 


February 12th, 1914. 
Mr. j. P. Brake, City. 
My dear Mr. Blake:— 

It affords me pleasure to present my re- 
port of your daughter’s progress during 
the four months she has studied the “Pro- 
gressive Series’? under my supervision. 

It was long ago proven conclusively to 
me, that in order to develop in a pupil 


intellectual understanding, as well as 
artistic sentiment in the art of music, a 
Systematic order of instruction is impera- 
tive. The printed lessons of the Pro 


gressive Series,’ being at all times avail- 
able for reference, are great time savers, 
and the clarity with which the subjects are 
presented makes the results more practical 
and lasting than it is possible urder any 
oral method. 

The period of an instrumental lesson 
being necessarily limited, it is sometimes 
impossible to explain all the essential parts 
in a detailed analysis of the lesson, and fre 
quent repetitions are usually necessary. 
The knowledge of the tundamental laws of 
music acquired through the medium of the 
“Progressive Series’”’ and rehearsed by the 


teacher through the question sheets, sup 
plemented by the teacher’s individual 
knowledge, enables the pupil to grasp the 
meaning oi a piece more readily, and _ to 
master it more quickly technically~ and 
musically. 

It is very evident that a pupil can, with 
the “Progressive Series,” secure a rounded 


musical education in less time and at less 
cost than without its aid. 

I am thoroughly convinced that if your 
daughter completes the four years’ course, 
her final examinations will prove her an all 
zround musician capable of imparting her 
knowledge to others: and that her musical 
intelligence in general will rank far zbove 
those of equal natural ability, who have 
pursued their studies in the usual sunet 
ficial way of mere finger training for the 
more or less showy performance of pieces. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) JULIUS ALBERT JAHN 








Full particulars as to the Pro- 
gressive Series and detailed in- 
formation concerning the at- 
tractive plan by which we offer 
it through teachers may be ob- 
tained by addressing a postal to 
Department A—The Art Publi- 


cation Society, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Some time ago I wrote you that events 
were undoubtedly shaping themselves not 
towards a Trust in operatic matters, but 
towards what might be called an under- 


standing or “gentlemen’s agreement” 
among the men of affairs and wealth 
who constitute the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolitan, the Century Opera Co., 
the Boston Opera Co., and the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Co. 

I said furthermore that the co-opera- 
tion of opera management might include 
London and Paris. 

Let us see what has happened. 

Prominent directors of the Metropoli- 
tan are now directors of the Century Co. 
While the Chicago Co.’s directorate has 
lost the Metropolitan directors who were 
members, it is undoubtedly working in 
harmony with New York. So is the 
Boston Opera Co. 

Then we see the Aborns preparing to 
invade London with opera in English, 
Henry Russell invading Paris with his 
Boston Opera Co., and finally we see 
Andreas Dippel, with his new Puccini 
opera and his scheme of French opera 
comique, working in harmony with Otto 
H. Kahn and the Century people. 

o * os 

Before me lies the official program of 
Henry Russell’s season of opera in Paris, 
which has been so successful that an- 
other season will surely be given there 
next Spring, under distinguished patron- 
age. 

The prospectus calls it “Saison Anglo- 
Américaine de grand opéra, organisée par 
la Boston Opera Company et le Royal 
Opera Covent Garden de Londres.” (I 
quote verbatim.) 

Now, let us look at the “Comité d’Ad- 
ministration et de Patronage.” 

The list includes Baron Frederic 
d’Erlanger, director of the Royal Opera 
Covent Garden; G. Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York; Lord 
Grimthorpe, H. V. Higgins (President), 
of the Royal Opera Covent Garden; 
Eben D. Jordan, of the Boston Opera 
Company; Otto H. Kahn, of the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York; Clarence 
Mackay, of the Metropolitan Opera of 
New York, and the Marquis of Ripon, of 
the Royal Opera Covent Garden, with 
Henry Russell as “Directeur Général.” 

Here we see an invasion of the Paris 
field by a strong combination of New 
York, Boston and London. 

Two great questions arise: 


First—How will this interlocking of 
operatic directorates influence opera and 
consequently affect the opera-going pub- 
lic? 

Second—How will it affect singers, 
musicians and all those who go to make 
up an operatic company? 

The first question can, I think, be 
easily answered by saying that inasmuch 
as the gentlemen interested in operatic 
affairs, both here and abroad, have no 
mercenary motive their co-operation can 
but result in giving people here and 
abroad better opera. The second ques- 
tion is not so easily answered. Time 
alone can tell how singers, musicians and 
others will be effected. 

Among admitted evils in operatic af- 
fairs are: A general complaint that a 
few artists receive fortunes each season 
while the majority get barely enough to 
live, especially after agents’ commissions 
and other fees have been deducted. 

Then managers complain that to se- 
cure certain artists they must guarantee 
a fixed number of performances, which 
does not always work out. This was one 
of Gatti-Casazza’s troubles. He found 
himself loaded down by contracts made 


by Conried, Dippel and others that he 


could not carry out as to the number of 
performances guaranteed. Yet he had 
to pay just the same. 

The co-operation of operatic directors 
and managers should obviate both evils. 

It should tend to regulate salaries. It 
should enable managers to give artists 
longer engagements and thereby be able 
to secure better terms. 

The danger, of course, will lie in the 
power of the combine virtually to exclude 
an artist from an engagement in the 
United States, London and, to some ex- 
tent, in Paris. 

This, however, would be regulated by 
public opinion, through the press. 

On the whole, therefore, we may con- 
clude that operatic affairs will be placed 
on a more business like and, therefore, on 
a more satisfactory basis than before. 
This cannot but be a potent force in rais- 
ing the general artistic standard of opera 
giving—and thus benefit not only the 
public but artists and musicians as well. 

Two men have potently contributed to 
this getting together of operatic inter- 
ests: Oscar Hammerstein, through his 
ambition to “buck” the Metropolitan, and 
Henry Russell, through his ambition to 
be an international power in opera. 

To these we must add Otto H. Kahn 
of New York, Eben Jordan of Boston and 
H. V. Higgins of London. 

All three like the social prominence 
which their wealth would not give them, 
but which their interest in opera does. 
Then noblemen and prominent men of 
affairs have always taken an interest in 
the careers of certain singers. 


+ * ok 


There are, however, still other forces 
at work in the operatic situation to 
which we may well give heed. 

Prominent among these are the influ- 
ence of the American business man and 
the tremendous growth of interest in 
music and consequently in opera in the 
United States. 

Let us see what this will mean. 

The American business man, concerned 
with operatic affairs, will endeavor to 
bring financial and business order out of 
the old chaotic condition which has pre- 
vailed for generations. 

He will not seek to make money out of 
opera, but he will strive to avoid a de- 
ficit, by eliminating waste and introduc- 
ing good business management. 

This is precisely the attitude of the 
directors of the Metropolitan and it also 
explains many of the acts of Gatti- 
Casazza, whose unquestioned ambition it 
is, under the influence of his directors, to 
give the best opera in the world and yet 
make both ends meet. 

In this effort to put opera on a sound, 
decent business-like footing the Ameri- 
can directors of opera will be greatly as- 
sisted by the wondrous growth of inter- 
est in music and in opera in this country 
during the last decade. 

Thus opera in this country will be sup- 
ported by music lovers and will exist 
because there is a popular demand for it, 
instead of being supported by a few 
wealthy persons, and thus resting on a 
wholly artificial social basis. = ay 

Instead of being a subventioned insti- 
tution as it is in Europe, opera in Amer- 
ica will be an institution resting on pub- 
lic support. bs 

This situation is coming and it will go 
far to substantiate the claim that we are 
in fact and in deed a nation of music 
lovers. ; 

Thus, in time, we Americans will not 
only revolutionize opera-giving in our 
own country, but we shall revolutionize 
opera-giving in Europe. 

One result will be the freeing of the 
woman who is ambitious of success on 
the operatic stage from the shameful 
proposals and penalties to which she is 
now subjected. 


* x x 


Confirmation of the extraordinary fig- 
ures as to what the United States spends 
annually on music in all its forms and 
which were first given out over a year 
ago by your Editor has come from unex- 
pected quarters. ' 

Spurred on by the world-wide pub- 
licity given the matter experts in several 
cities, notably in Chicago and Los An- 
geles, have been at work, for months, 
collecting data as to what proportion of 
the six hundred millions—the figures 
given out—they may be credited with. 

The amounts stated in each city cor- 
roborate your figures, not only in the 
total, but in their separate factors. 

They confirm the marvelous total, if 
we figure the proportion for the United 
States either on the basis of income tax 
returns, postal or revenue receipts. 

They also confirm your editor’s figures 
by showing, as he did, that over one-third 
goes for musical edugation and over one- 
third for the purchase of musical instru- 
ments, both together constituting what 
may be termed “music in the home.” 

Thus what was by many considered to 


be something between a joke and a guess 
is gradually becoming to be understood 
as resting on uncontrovertible facts. 

Indeed, there are those who have gone 
into the matter carefully who do not 
hesitate to declare that they are con- 
vinced that the figures understate rather 
than overstate the truth. 

It all goes to show how unfair, in- 
deed how ridiculous, is the attitude of 
those Europeans, and particularly of cer- 
tain European papers—notably those of 
Berlin—which claim that we are nothing 
but a nation of money grubbers and 
grabbers, without culture or even inter- 
est in music, the arts, science and litera- 


ture. 


When you and Walter Damrosch first 
called attention to the situation in the 
opera houses and theaters abroad what a 
howl went up, but it was as nothing to 
the “indignation” expressed when Alma 
Gluck gave out her memorable interview. 

The great mass of the Germans, in 
blissful ignorance of the truth, naturally 
rose up in wrath. 

Agents of the Associated Press abroad 
cabled columns to this country describ- 
ing the deep resentment felt at the 
charges. 

Gradually, however, the whole aspect 
of the situation is changing. 

The Germans and the French have 
awakened to the urgent need of reform. 

The French press, as you know, has 
come out boldly and bravely against the 
outrageous conditions which prevail at 
the French Opéra, the Opéra Comique 
and the Comédie Francaise, whi'e it is an 
open secret that the secret police enquiry 
now on in Berlin into the music studios 
and music managers’ bureaus was sug- 
gested by the Emperor himself. It is 
said that astounding revelations have 
been made and that over twenty charges 
of gross misconduct were substantiated 
against one manager alone. 

Why harp on the unpleasant subject, 
say you? 

Because “publicity” is the one effective 
remedy in such cases and also because 
undeserved opprobrium has been heaped 
upon you. 

I say undeserved. 

You barely hinted at the truth. 

Did you read the New York papers of 
Sunday, July 5? 

On that day the New York Herald con- 
tained a cabled despatch from Berlin 
with this heading: “Amazing Revela- 
tions of the German Stage Come in a 
Court Action.” 

“An astonishing commentary upon the 
conditions in the German theatrical 
world,” says the Herald correspondent, 
“has veen furnished by.a libel action in 
Munich.” 

It seems that a German theatrical 
paper had the courage and public spirit 
to charge a manager by the name of 
Schrumpf with mistreatment of his em- 
ployees. Schrumpf sued for libel. 

The testimony at the trial disclosed 
conditions which moved the recording 
judge to declare that “we have experi- 
enced a vreat deal in this courtroom, but 
never before has such testimony as this 
been brought to light. The poorest work- 
ingmen are better off than these actors. 
Workingmen would not endure such 
treatment.” 

It was proven that Schrumpf used to 
strike and kick his actors. He lashed 
them with a whip. 

It was shown that actresses got, as 
salary, fifteen to twenty dollars a month, 
out of which they had to provide their 
own wardrobe. 

Think of it! 

But that is not all— 

Let me quote from the Herald de- 
spatch: “The testimony concerning the 
plaintiff’s conduct toward the women of 
his company was of such a nature that 
the public was excluded from the court- 
room while it was being given!” 

Schrumpf lost his case. He must pay 
the costs of the action. He will also lose 
his concession as theater manager. 

People will naturally ask: “Why did 
the actors and actresses stand it?” 

Let me again quote from the Herald 
despatch: “The abused actors declared 
that they submitted to such treatment 
because they were, under prevailing con- 
ditions in their profession, helpless to re- 
sist. It was a question of bare 
existence with them and they bore ills 
they had rather than flee to other which 
might be worse.” 

Do you realize what this means? 

It means that conditions in other thea- 
ters in Germany are not much better 
than they were under the monster 
Schrumpf. 


* * x 


Now, let us take up another daily, 
namely, the New York Times of Sun- 
day, July 5. 

It also had a long cabled despatch 
from Berlin. 

It was headed: 


“German Schools 


Attacked. Sensational Testimony at 
Murder Trial at Elberfeld.” 

Again, I will quote liberally: 

Says the Times’s correspondent: 


“The cause célébre of Elberfeld has 
just ended with an acquittal for both the 
defendants, Hilde Wilden, a Diisseldorff 


schoolgirl, and her fiancé, Dr. Nolten, 
accused of having killed a former fiancé 
of the girl. Many believe that the ac- 


quittal, particularly after a jury refused 
to convict Count Mielezynski for mur- 
dering his wife, establishes the fact that 


the so-called unwritten law has some 
status in the Fatherland, although here- 
tofore the press have held in contempt 
such acquittals in the Latin countries 


and in America. 

“The trial itself was full of sensations, 
not the least of which was the evidence 
which cast a bad light upon the German 


school system, at least so far as Diissel- 
dorff is concerned. The whole of Ger- 
many has been surprised and shocked by 
the assembly of evidence which revealed 
the strangest moral laxity among quite 


a portion of the 
Diisseldorff.”’ 


bourgeois society of 


And then people want to send their un- 
chaperoned girls and immature boys 
abroad to get “atmosphere.” 

x * x 


There will, of course, be some narrow- 
minded persons who will claim that in 
making such matters public I am attack- 
ing the Germans. 

Piffle! 

When young Mr. Rockefeller spent a 
fortune to expose the white slavers did 
he attack the Americans or the virtue of 
American girls? 

The Germans are slow thinkers, but 
they think deeply. Hence they are slow 
to act, all the more because they are a 
naturally peaceful, home-loving, indus- 
trious and moral people. 

But when once aroused they throw 
everything to the winds and move to the 
end desired with remorseless persistence. 

So when the Germans become thor- 
oughly awakened to the shameless condi- 
tions prevailing in their theaters, opera 
houses and many of their schools their 
rage will be as terrific as their venge- 
ance! There will be a_ housecleaning 
which will astonish the world. 

I will say the same of the French and 
Italians. 

There is going to be a housecleaning 
by both nations. 

Italy is preparing for a tremendous 
— and for that matter so is Aus- 

ria. 

The old régime is passing, passing for- 
ever. The disturbance will be frightful, 
but when it is all over the sun will shine 
on a better world. 


a * * 


Kurt Schindler, the New York con- 
ductor, has arrived in Paris after a tour 
which included Constantinople, Kief, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, the Crimea and 
Buda-Pesth. It seems, so he told a cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun, that he 
went in search of musical novelties. 

Could he not have found a few in the 
country which gives him so handsome a 
living? Asks Your 

MEPHISTO. 


Clarence Whitehill to Return to England 


Clarence Whitehill’s recent London ap- 
pearances in opera at Covent Garden 
were such sterling successes that the 
Covent Garden Opera management im- 
mediately contracted with him to return 
in April next for the opening of the opera 
season commencing April 16. Sir Henry 
Wood more than a year ago urged Mr 
Whitehill to hold his October time of this 
year for a series of English festivals and 
he is booked to sing at the Norwich Fes- 
tival from October 28 to 31. This will 
necessitate Mr. Whitehill’s sailing from 
this country right after he fills his en- 
gagement at the Worcester Festival dur- 
ing the week of September 21. Mr. White- 
hill’s opening Fall engagement in Lon- 
don will be in Manchester on October 10. 


“Elektra” to Have Chicago Premiére 
Next Season 
CHICAGO, July 13.—News reached here 
last week that Richard Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra” would be given its first perform- 
ance in Chicago next season by the Chi- 


cago Opera Company, with Edyth 
Walker in the title réle and Cleofonte 
Campanini conducting. M. R. 


Regina Vicarino with Boston Opera 


Regina Vicarino, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged by Henry Russell for a 
number of appearances with the Boston 
Opera Company this coming season. 
Prior to her opera season, Mme. Vicarino 
will appear in concert under the direc- 
tion of Haensel & Jones. 
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A Triumph for Hinshaw as “Wotan” in 


AMERICANS IN BERLIN PERFORMANCES OF “THE RING” 
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Americans Also Achieve Successes—Scharwenka to Start New Master School of Piano- 
Playing in September—Leschetizky in Berlin for His Eighty-fifth Birthday 











European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, July 3, 1914. 


OR the performance of “Die Wal- 
kiire,” as the second opera of “The 
Ring” at the Theater des Westens, the 
cast was largely made up of Americans. 


Three of the principals were our com- 
patriots—a fact certainly not illustra- 
tive of any foreign prejudice. 


The Siegmund was George Lissant, of 


Toronto, whose physique and excellent 
natural vocal material should lead him 
to a successful career. It was a matter 
of especial interest to note the meta- 
morphosis from contralto to dramatic 
soprano of Mariska Aldrich. As Briinn- 
hilde, this artist demonstrated beyond a 
doubt her worth as a soprano, and she 
deserves unstinted praise for carrying 
her part through as well as she did. To 
all those who know Mariska Aldrich it 
will be clear that her wonderful stage 
presence qualifies her, as few others are 
qualified, for this réle. 

The principal honors of the evening 
undoubtedly went to William Hinshaw, 
whose Wotan was a splendidly impres- 
sive figure, majestic in pose and vocally 
characterized by a sonorous and com- 
manding baritone. Mr. Hinshaw’s inter- 
pretation from beginning to end evinced 
a thorough knowledge of the réle and 
his German enunciation and phrasing 
were remarkable. It was interesting to 
overhear the many. favorable comments 
on the singer’s style in the foyer between 
the acts. 

Nelly Bondy did her best to make 
Fricka believable on Saturday. Theo- 
dore Simons was a satisfactory, and at 
times even stirring Hunding. The Sieg- 
linde of Ida Salden deserves special 
praise. Exquisitely womanly in every 
phase, she showed herself an experi- 
enced singer and actress, possessing 
much artistic intelligence. 

The mise-en-scéne, while leaving much 
to be desired, again demonstrated how 
much can be done with limited means. 

The conductor, Stefan Strasser, de- 
serves unlimited commendation. His 
work was a genuine inspiration to the 
artists. 


Another American “Wotan” 


The evening before we heard the same 
opera with another cast, Georg Schmieter 
singing Siegmund. He has a herculean 
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figure and a splendid, if crude tenor. 
Max Lohfing gave us a Hunding equipped 
with all those attributes that are ac- 
quired only through the experience of 
many years. The Wotan of Harry de 
Garmo, an American, we believe, proved 
interesting in more points than one. 
While Mr. de Garmo’s voice is rather 
light for the réle, thanks to his art, he 
succeeded in attracting more than a pass- 
ing interest. 

Hanna von Granfeldt’s Sieglinde was 
a sympathetic figure. We would con- 
sider this artist perfect if she could 
overcome her inclination to go to ex- 
tremes vocally either in a prano or a 
fortissimo. An equalization of her regis- 
ters is needed. The Fricka was sung by 
Miss Lyon in a manner denoting artistic 
experience. Miss Lyon is a pupil of 
Vittorino Moratti of Berlin. 

This first performance was conducted 
by E. N. von Reznicek with all his ac- 
customed breadth of outline and dig- 
nified style. He was handicapped to a 
certain extent by the size of his orches- 
tra and especially by the numerical in- 
sufficiency of the violins. 

At one of the recent repetitions of the 
“Walkiire,” the American lyric soprano, 
Miss Schiller, another pupil of Vittorino 
Moratti, created a pronounced impres- 
sion as Sieglinde. 


Opening “Siegfried” Performance 


The opening “Siegfried” performance 
at the Theater des Westens showed the 
“Ring” series of this institution to be 
on an artistic crescendo. The routined 
hand of the Baron von Reznicek held 
these “fragments of a good orchestra” 
together in masterly fashion, so that 
barring slight accidents the entire per- 
formance was most enjoyable from an 
orchestral standpoint. 

Herr Schmieter was an_ excellent 
Siegfried, stalwart and heroic in ap- 
pearance. Vocally his upper notes are 
the best, being clear and resonant in 
quality, where the middle register is 
rather husky. His partner, Mme. Poen- 
gen, as Briinnhilde, has a voice of un- 
common beauty and richness, and used 
it with discretion. Her acting might be 
improved. 

Herr Wiedemann’s imposing bass was 
heard in the réle of the Wanderer and 
his performance was of general excel- 
lence. The Mime of Herr Kreuder de- 
serves especial mention. Finely char- 
acterized and good in vocal quality, it 
was a Mime which one will not be in- 
clined to forget very soon. The perform- 
ance in general did credit to the director, 
Herr Michaelis. 


Scharwenka to Start New School 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist 
and pedagogue of international fame, has 
severed all connections with the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka Conservatory of 
which he has been the head for many 
years, and has founded a master school 
of piano playing entirely distinct from 
the conservatory which still bears his 
name. For the faculty of the new in- 
stitution he has chosen thus far Prof. 
Walter Petzet, Martha Siebold and 
Isolde Scharwenka. The new school will 
open its doors on September 1. Profes- 
sor Scharwenka is now taking a short 
vacation in the Engadin in Switzerland. 

Andreas Dippel was in town on a fly- 
ing visit on Wednesday, leaving imme- 
diately for London. He said that re- 
hearsals of his opera comique company 
in New York would begin August 18. 
Mr. Dippel has acquired the rights of 
production in all languages for America 
and Canada of Puccini’s new light opera. 
These rights, which Mr. Dippel secured 
in Vienna only a few days ago, give him 
the sole authority of publication. As 
he informs us, he will not produce a 
single work in his theater for which he 
does not control the publishing rights 
and the rights of mechanical reproduc- 
tion in talking-machines, etc. 


The Sittig Trio 
Previous to sailing for America Fred- 


office with his children, Hans and 
Gretchen Sittig. Gretchen Sittig is a 
talented violinist, who played for us 
selections from the “Faust” Fantasy 
and the Nardini Concerto with excellent 
musicianship, splendid technic and a sur- 
prisingly large tone. Hans Sittig is a 
lad of fourteen or so who plays the 
‘cello. He gave remarkable depth of 
expression to the Andante of Gollini. 
The Sittig Trio, for it must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Sittig, Sr., is a piano 
teacher of repute, will be heard at sev- 
eral concerts in Utica. 


Another recent visitor to this office 
was Julia Allen, the operatic coloratura 
soprano. Miss Allen was born near 
Binghamton, N. Y., and studied at the 
New England Conservatory in Boston 
and later in New York. Afterwards she 
went to Italy, where she made her oper- 
atic début as Lucia in Salo, and for six 
months appeared on various Italian 
stages. Miss Allen then accepted an 
engagement in Italian opera in Holland, 
where she appeared with good success in 
Amsterdam and The Hague. 

Still another and a very important 
visitor to our bureau was Loudon Char!l- 
ton, one of New York’s foremost man- 
agers. Mr. Charlton arrived in town last 


night and is leaving Berlin in three days. 
Mr. Charlton expects to arrive in New 
York about August 18. Alfred Szendrei, 
the former conductor of the Century 
Opera Company, was also a_ recent 
visitor. 

Carl Ellis Eppert, the young Ameri- 
can conductor and composer, and his 
family have left for Mr. Eppert’s home 
in Terre Haute, Ind. There is some 
question as to whether Mr. Eppert will 
return to Berlin, where for the last few 
years he has had a large class in com- 
position. It is said that his principal 
object in going to America is to look into 
the conditions of an offer he has received 
for a conductorship. 

Sam Franko of New York and his 
pupil and protégée, Emily Gresser, the 
young violinist, also of New York, have 
left Berlin for Garmisch in Bavaria. 
Garmisch seems to have become a gather- 
ing place of celebrities. Richard Strauss 
is spending the Summer there, just hav- 
ing returned from London, and Hauseg- 
ger, the conductor, is another Summer 
resident. 

An event known to comparatively few, 
on June 22, was the Berlin celebration 
of the eighty-fifth birthday anniversary 
of Prof. Theodor Leschetizky. 

The noted pedagogue had been in Ber- 
lin for several weeks for an operation 
on his eyes. Among those assisting in 
the observance of his birthday were Mme. 
Carreno, Mme. Melville, Alberto Jonas 
and Arthur Schnabel. On Friday of the 
same week a tea was given in honor of 
Leschetizky by Alberto Jonas. Les- 
chetizky was unable to appear on account 
of his illness, but was represented by 
his wife. O. P. JACOB. 
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Hints from Leading Authorities on Hand Position, Finger Action and Artistic Touch 
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HEN we listen to a piano recital by 
a world-famous artist, we think— 
if we are musicians—primarily of the 
interpretation of the compositions 
given. That the pianist has a perfect 
technic almost goes without saying. He 
must have such a technic to secure 
recognition as an artist. He would not 
be an artist without a great technic, 
without a complete command over the 
resources of the instrument and over 
himself. 


Let us use the word technic in its 
large sense, the sense which includes all 
that pertains to the executive side of 
piano playing. It is in this sense that 
Harold Bauer calls technic “an art in it- 
self.” Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler says: 
“Piano technic includes so much! Every- 
thing goes into it: arithmetic, grammar, 
diction, language study, poetry, history 
and painting. In the first stages there 
are rules to be learned, just as in any 
other study. I must know the laws of 
rhythm and meter to be able to punc- 
tuate musical phrases and _ periods. 
Pupils who have long since passed the 
arithmetic stage have evidently forgot- 
ten all about fractions and division, for 


they do not seem to grasp the time - 


values of notes and groups of notes used 
in music; they do not know what must 
be done with triplets, dotted notes and 
so on. Thus you see technic includes a 
multitude of things; it is a very wide 
subject.” 


Hand Position 


The first principle that a piano teacher 
shows his pupil is that of hand position. 
It has been my effort to secure a definite 
expression on this point from various 
artists. Most of them agree that an 
arched position is the correct one. It 
was Paderewski who said: “Show me 
how the player holds his hands at the 
piano, and I will tell you what kind of 
a player he is”; showing the Polish 
pianist considers correct hand position 
of prime importance. 

“T hold the hand arched and very 
firm.”—Ernest Schelling. 

“The hand takes an arched position, 
the finger tips forming a curve on the 
keys, the middle finger being placed a 
little farther in on the key than is nat- 
ural for the first and fifth.”—Katharine 
Goodson. 

“The hand is formed on the keys in its 
five finger position, with arched 
knuckles.”—Ethel Leginska. 








“The hand is formed in an arched 
position, with curved fingers, and solidi- 
fied.”,—Car] Roeder. 

“The hand, in normal playing position, 





Leopold Godowsky, Distinguished Piano 
Pedagogue. Below, Reproduction of 
His Hands 


must.stand up in well arched form, with 
fingers well rounded.”—Thuel Burnham. 
“T first establish an arched hand posi- 
tion, with firm fingers.”—Edwin Hughes. 
“IT teach arched hand _position.”— 
Alexander Lambert. 
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| Dear Miss Cheatham: 
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| place distinctly her own. She has the naive 

spirit of simple humanity, and a blessing 
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“One must first secure an arthed 
hand, with steady first joints of the 
fingers.”—Eleanor Spencer. 

“The first thing to be done for a 
pupil is to see that the hand is in cor- 
rect position; the knuckles will be some- 
what elevated and the fingers properly 
rounded.”—Bloomfield Zeisler. 

“A pupil must first form the arch of 
the hand and secure firm finger joints. 
I form the hand away from the piano, at 
a table.”—Agnes Morgan. 

Leschetizky teaches arched hand posi- 
tion, with rounded fingers, and all who 
have come under his instruction advo- 
cate that form. This is the accepted po- 
sition for passage playing. A _ few 


lead the superficial to believe that the 
great artist gives no thought to such 
things as position, condition or move- 
ment. Never was a greater mistake. 
The greatest perfection of technic has 
been acquired with painstaking care, 
with minute attention to exacting detail. 
Sometime in his career the artist has 
had to come down to foundation prin- 
ciples and work up. Opinions may differ 
as to Leschetizky as a teacher, but the 
fact remains that many of the pianists 
now before the public have been with 
him at one time or another. They all 
testify that the Viennese master will 
have nothing to do with a player until 
he has gone through a course of several 
weeks’ preparation spent solely in finger 
training, and can play for him two 
Czerny études with perfect technical 
control and effect. 


Artistic Touch 


One of the greatest American teachers 
of touch was Dr. William Mason, who 
made a thorough study of this subject. 
His own touch was noted for its clear, 
bell-like quality. He remarked on one 
occasion, In regard to playing in public: 
“T may be so nervous that I can hardly 
walk to the piano; but once I have be- 
gun to play I shall hold the audience 





Significant Dicta of Various Pianists 





close to the keys.” 


they say artists do not use it. 
the beginning.” 





Paderewski—“Show me how the player holds his hand at the piano, and 
I will tell you what kind of a player he is.” 


Godowsky—“I do not approve of raising the fingers—they must be kept 


Alexander Lambert—‘Some teachers may not teach finger action because 
But the artist had to acquire finger action in 


Thuel Burnham—“If you give out a melody, you want the weight of arm 
on the key, everything relaxed and a clinging, caressing pressure of finger. 
Here we have the Melody Hand. If you want rapid passage work, the hand 
must stand up in well arched, normal playing position, with fingers rounded 
and good finger action. Here we have the Coloratura Hand.” 


- 








pianists, notably Alfred Cortot and Tina 
Lerner, play their passage work with 
flat fingers, but this, in Miss Lerner’s 
case, is doubtless caused by the small 
size of the hand. 

It is clear ‘from the above, and from 
many other opinions which could be 
cited, that the authorities agree the hand 
should be well arched, the end of the 
finger coming in contact with the key; 
furthermore there should be no weak- 
ness nor giving in at the nail joint. 


Finger .Action 


The question of lifting the fingers 
seems to be one on which various opin- 
ions are held. Some _ pianists, like 
Godowsky for instance, will tell you they 
do not approve of raising the fingers— 
that they must be kept close to the 
keys. It is noticeable, however, that 
even those who do not speak favorably 
of finger action, use it themselves when 
playing passages requiring distinctness 
and clearness. Other players are rather 
hazy on the subject, but these are gener- 
ally players who have not gone through 
the routine of teaching. 

The accepted idea of the best teachers 
is that at the beginning of piano study 
positive finger movements must be ac- 
quired, finger action must be so thor- 
oughly grounded that it becomes second 
nature, a very part of the player, some- 
thing he can never forget nor get away 
from. So fixed should it be that no 
subsequent laxity, caused by attention’s 
being wholly centered on interpretation 
can disturb correct position, condition or 
graceful plastic movement. 

“For passage work I insist on finger 
action: the fingers must be raised and 
active, to insure proper development. I 
think one needs higher action when one 
is practicing technic and_ technical 
pieces, than one would use when playing 
the same pieces before an audience.’— 
Clarence Adler. 

Alexander Lambert speaks to the 
point when he says: “I teach decided 
finger action in the beginning. Some 
teachers may not teach finger action be- 
cause they say artists do not use it. 
But the artist, if questioned, would tell 
you he had to acquire finger action in 
the beginning. There are so many 
stages in piano playing. The beginner 
must raise his fingers in order to acquire 
finger development and a clear touch. 
In the middle stage he has _ secured 
enough finger control to play the same 
passages with less action, yet still with 
sufficient clearness, while in the more 
finished stage the passage may be played 
with scarcely any perceptible motion, so 
thoroughly do the fingers respond to 
every mental requirement.” 

It is this consummate mastery and 
control of condition and movement which 


still enough to hear a pin drop, simply 
by the beauty of my touch and tone.’ 
Dr. Mason’s specialties were pressure 
and elastic, or drawing off, touches. 
These gave both weight and crisp light- 
ness to the tones. 

A pianist’s touch is one of the prime 
factors of his success; it either makes 
or mars his reputation. We are either 
attracted or repelled by the first notes 
we hear him play. 

Tobias Matthay has made exhaustive 
studies in regard to touch and key mech- 
anism. He says: “The two chief rules 
of technic as regards the key are: Al- 
ways feel how much the key resists you, 
feel how much the key wants for every 
note. Second, always listen for the mo- 
ment each sound begins, so that you 
may learn to direct your effort to the 
sound only and not to the key bed. It 
is only by making the hammer end of 
the key move that you can make a sound. 
The swifter the movement, the louder 
the sound. The more gradual the move- 
ment the more beautiful the quality of 
sound. For brilliant tone, you may hit 
the string by means of the key, but do 
not, by mistake, hit the key instead.” 


Thuel Burnham, a pupil of Mason and 
Leschetizky, has welded the ideas of 
these two masters in his own experience, 
and simplifies the matter of piano touch 
as follows: 


Melody and Coloratura Hands 


“The position and condition of the 
hand varies according to the character 
of the music and the tone you wish to 
produce. If you give out a melody, you 
want a full, luscious tone, the weight of 
arm on the key, everything relaxed and 
a clinging, caressing pressure of finger. 
Here you have the ‘Melody Hand,’ with 
outstretched, flat fingers. On the con- 
trary, if you want rapid passage work, 
with clear, bright, articulate touch, the 
hand must stand up in well arched, nor- 
mal playing position, with fingers 
rounded and good finger action. Here 
you have the ‘technical’ or ‘coloratura 
hand.’ ”’ 


The distinction here made by Mr. 
Burnham clears up the_ uncertainty 
about arched hand and articulate touch, 
or low hand and flat fingers. Both are 
used, in their proper place, according to 
the demands of the music. The player, 
however, who desires a clean technic, 
must first acquire a coloratura hand be- 
fore attempting the melody hand. 

We have very briefly sketched some of 
the principles upon which a great tech- 
nic rests. How the artist practices in 
order to build up his technic and retain 
it will be further considered in a sub- 
sequent article. 


( All rights reserved.) 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Weingartner to Conduct in Muck’s Stead at Lilli Lehmann’s Mozart Festival—Zoppot Forest Opera 
to Give “Der Freischiitz’”” This Summer — Scriabine Dreams of a Synthesis of Arts Which 
Will Do Away with Individual Specialization—New Art Leader in Munich Undertakes to 
Paint Music—German Choir Goes Out on Strike When Beer Privilege Is Curtailed— 
Concerning the Earnings of Richard Strauss 

















ELIX WEINGARTNER is to take 

Dr. Karl Muck’s place at the Salz- 
berg Music Festival next month, the 
Boston Symphony’s conductor finding 
himself unable to take time from his 
duties at the Dresden Court Opera’s 
Autumn Festival to conduct the per- 
formances assigned to him at Lilli 
Lehmann’s Mozart Festival. The three 
performances of “Don Giovanni,” on 
August 13, 15 and 19, and the second 


concert of the Vienna Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, on August 15, will be given un- 
der Weingartner’s baton. 

Franz. Schalk will conduct the per- 
formance of Mozart’s Mass in C minor 
on August 20, the Mozart Concert on 
August 18 and the two performances of 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio” on 
the 18th and the 20th. 


HAT Richard Strauss has received 
$25,000, from the Diaghilew Rus- 
sian dancers for the exclusive control of 
“The Legend of Joseph” for a season 
confirms the London Daily Telegraph’s 
statement that the composer of “The 
Rose Cavalier” affords a striking ex- 
ception to the general rule that it 
“doesn’t pay” to write serious music. 
His fees amount to a sum undreamt of 
by any serious composer before him. _ 
For the copyright of “Salome” he is 
said to have received $12,500, and for 
that of “Elektra” $27,500, to which must 
be added performing fees and royalties 
on copies of the music sold. From 
“Salome” alone he is said to have drawn 
in this way as much as $20,000 a year. 
And it is not forgotten that for the pub- 
lishing rights of “The Rose Cavalier” he 
received, according to accepted report, 
some such trifle as $62,500. Then for 
his symphonic poems, too, he has been 
paid goodly sums, the publishing rights 
of the “Domestic” Symphony, for in- 
stance, having been set down at $8,750. 
On the other hand, as has been told 
before, he sold one of his best-known 
songs, “Traum durch die Daimmerung” 
for $7.50, whereas the lucky publisher 
netted $2,000 from it in the first two 
years. This song was written in 1894. 
ok oe 


HE modern pianoforte has an im- 

placable enemy in Rutland Bough- 

ton. Hear how that iconoclastic English 

critic berates it as he pleads for a re- 

suscitation of the spirit in 7. P.’s 
Weekly: 

“It is not merely that the best of 
pianos is a third-rate instrument from 
the point of view of color and expres- 
sion; but to its predominance as a home 
instrument is due that poor sense of mu- 
sical hearing of which we are just be- 
coming aware. If all the piano tuners 
could be gaoled forthwith—and many a 
tuner would probably look on such a fate 
as a relief from torture—then in about 
two years’ time, when every piano owner 
had begun to realize that all was not 
well with his instrument, he might be 
induced to try his own hand and ear at 
the game of putting it right. 

“And then the modern ugly piano 
would disappear, being modified in the 
direction of one of the earlier and more 
beautiful kinds of domestic keyed instru- 
ments. The spinet and harpsichord may 
be less convenient as a show place for 
Chinese vases and photographs of people 
whom we like best at a distance, but no 
one will deny that they are lovelier to 
look upon than that dreadful piece of 
furniture which ruins the best inten- 
tioned scheme-of beauty in the home. It 
is Only prejudice and the inborn English 
love of quantity”—Mr. Boughton directs 
his remarks primarily at his English 
public of course—“which prevents our 
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realizing how much lovelier the ancient 
instruments are to hear.” 

But would Mr. Boughton prefer De- 
bussy and the other French moderns, 
Scriabine and his fellow-Russians, or, let 
us say, Brahms, not to mention the 
Chopin sonatas, the Schumann Fantasie 
or the Beethoven “Appassionata,” on the 
spinet? Or would he eliminate from the 
literature of music practically every- 
thing written for the piano since Mozart? 

* * x 
OWHERE is there an_ open-air 
theater that equals the Forest 
Opera at Zoppot on the Baltic in com- 
pleteness of scenic accessories. On ac- 
count of the elaborate staging arranged 


beer but not the land. But this conces- 
sion did not have the desired effect, and 
so the strike still continues. 
Kok 
ers of the new art 
movement in Munich, one of a 
group of painters, poets, musicians, 
dramatists and critics all working for 
“the expression of the soul of nature and 
humanity,” Wassily Kandinsky is now 
painting music. That is to say, as the 
Musical Standard explains, “he has 
broken down the barrier between music 
and painting and has isolated the pure 
emotion, which, for want of a better 
name, we call the artistic emotion. 


‘“‘Anyone who has listened to 


NE of the lead 
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deau. 


for each work presented there it is neces- 
sary to limit its répertoire to one opera 
—or perhaps two, at the most—a year. 
For this Summer but one work has been 
chosen, Weber’s “Der Freischiitz,” and 
it will be given five performances in the 
time between July 26 and August 4. Dr. 
Hess of Dantsic will be the musical 
director. 

The Zoppot open-air opera perform- 
ances are of potent allure to Germans on 
their summer travels; it is doubtful 
whether many foreigners take time to 
make the side-trip to the Baltic espe- 
cially for them. “Hinsel und Gretel” 
and Ludwig Thuille’s “Lobetanz” are 
two of the works that have been effec- 
tively given there in previous Summers. 

* * * 


HE church choir of a small town not 
far from Erfurt, Germany, named 
Gebesee has been showing practical re- 
sentment at the curtailment of one of 
its traditional privileges. For genera- 
tions the choir has received from the mu- 
nicipality as a “privilege” four hundred 
litres of beer and four small parcels of 
land every year, but this year the au- 
thorities decided to discontinue these 
grants for some reason best known to 
themselves—possibly because the avail- 
able land had given out, for it could not 
be in Germany that the beer could give 
out. 

The choir, however, promptly went on 
strike. Then there were anxious deliber- 
ations on the part of the authorities and 
as a result it was decided to restore the 


(Below)—Mme. Giorgini, Amedeo Bassi, tenor; Mme. Zeppili. 


music with any enjoyment wil! admit to 
an unmistakable but quite indefinable 
thrill. He will not be able, with sincerity, 
to say that such a passage gave him such 
visual impression, or such a harmony 
roused in him such emotions. The effect 
of music is too subtle for words. It may 
be added that the width and breadth of 
the realm of music is far greater than 
that of any of the other arts. 

“Presumably lines and colors have the 
same effect upon the ‘modern’ painter 
as harmony and rhythm in music have 
on the truly musical. That psychology 
comes in no one can deny. Many people 
—perhaps at present the very large ma- 
jority of people—have their color-music 
sense dormant. It has never been exer- 
cised. In the same way, many people 
are unmusical—either wholly, by nature 
or partly, for lack of experience. Even 
when Kandinsky’s idea is universally un- 
derstood, there may be many who are 
not moved by his ‘melody.’ 

“It is not for me to remind others,’ 
continues the editor of the periodical 
quoted, in the course of comment, “that 
the idea of color-music is no new thing, 
and it is recalled by Kandinsky that ‘at- 
tempts have been made to play compo- 
sitions in color by flashes and harmonies.’ 
* * * The power of music to give ex- 
pression without the help of representa- 
tion is its noblest possession. No paint- 
ing has ever had such precious power. 
Kandinsky is striving to give it that 
power and prove what is at least the 
logical analogy between color and sound, 
between line and rhythm and beat.” 
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ORKING from a different angle. 
Scriabine, the Russian revolution- 
ary, considers that the relation between 
sound and color has now been estab- 
lished. “‘Until recently,” he says, “the 
connection between tone and color has 
remained indefinable: now it is fixed. 
Up in my room I have my own little 
color machine, with which I experiment 
—not on any specific lines but intui- 
tively.” 

But, after all, this is only the begin- 
ning of the ultimate consummation of 
synthetic art that Mr. Scriabine has con- 
ceived. In his own words, “That is only 
the first step towards the unified art of 
the future. We are marching towards a 
synthesis of arts. 

“Synthetic art, again, is not a new 
idea. It has been said that Wagner’s 
operas are synthetic art. But in my 
opinion, this is not so. The music and 
the text of the operas are not synthetic: 
they are parallel. They do not, if one 
may use the word, interpenetrate; they 
run parallel, side by side, quite distinct. 
Interpenetration is the secret. I will 
have no parallelism, I will overcome it. 

“For eight years I have been work- 
ing at a ‘mystery’ and it may be eight 
years more before it is completed. My 
‘mystery’ will be neither music nor 
color: it will consist of pure symphonies 
of sound, of color, of movement (that is, 
dancing), of language and of perfume,— 
yes, even perfume. And all will inter- 
penetrate, forming one harmonic whole. 
All the arts will be fused, dissolved, as 
it were, chemically not mechanically, as 
in Wagner’s operas. 

“T am trying with all my power to sur- 
mount the difficulty of parallelism. In 
the meantime, I am composing a ‘pre- 
liminary action,’-—a foreshadowing of 
what is to come. 

“In time there will be no more mu- 
sicians, no more painters, no more danc- 
ers, no more writers; all will be simply 
artists.”” Mr. Scriabine goes still further 
—he will have no more audiences. But 
this is the way he explains the situation: 
“In my ‘mystery’ there will be no per- 
formers and no audience, the dividing 
line of the footlights will not stand be- 
tween them. 

What then is to become of that subtle 
something called personality, which so 
largely affects the box-office barometer? 
But why speculate? For surely the 
Scriabine “mystery” belongs to the mil- 
lennium. 

Admitting that Europe has a great 
legacy of art from the past, the Russian 
composer nevertheless thinks that “we 
are beginning a new era and that we 
must try to gather up all these separate 
threads of fine texture, which are the art 
of the past, and weave them into one 
single fabric of the future. Modern ar- 
tists are already tending towards pure 
symphony of line and color. The art of 
the past was limited: it could only re- 
produce common objects.” 

Even language as it exists comes un- 
der his ban, for he dreams “of a uni- 
versal language; not, heaven forbid, 
anything like Esperanto, but a language 
which shall evolve naturally, a language 
which shall reach beyond the mere form 
of common objects to the expression of 
all that which we often feel but cannot, 
with our limited mechanical languages, 
express.” 

Then here is another feature of his 
“mystery” dream: “In my ‘mystery’ 
there will be a part where all is ex- 
pressed in sighs, laughter and cries.” 
Comment seems superfluous on such food 
for the facetious. 





x * 4 
HEN Scriabine’s “Prometheus” was 
performed in London by _ the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra in the Spring, 
Sir Henry Wood, it may be recalled, 
made use of a color organ invented by 
one Professor Rimington to reproduce 
the color effects prescribed by the com- 
poser in the score. This description of 
the Rimington color organ was published 
in the London Times: 

“The organ, considered as an appa- 
ratus for the study of color, is highly 
interesting. The light from an arc-lamp 
of about 13,000 candle power is broken 
up into a _ spectrum by its passage 
through bisulphide of carbon prisms, and 
is then projected by means of lenses 
through diaphragms upon the screen in 
the manner of an ordinary optical lan- 
tern. The organ is fitted with a key- 
board. When a note is struck, a wire 
operates an air valve, and a small air 
motor draws down a diaphragm into 
such a position that color of a certain 
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part of the spectrum is thrown upon the 
screen. 

“Various sizes and types of dia- 
phragms are employed in order both to 
vary the intensity of the color and to let 
the light creep in, as it were, from one 
side of the screen and gradually flood it 
with color. A complete spectrum cor- 
responds to one complete octave, which 
is a natural arrangement, since the light 
vibrations producing violet are just 
twice as frequent as those giving deep 
red; just as the sound vibrations of one 
note are twice the frequency of those of 
a note one octave lower.” 

Granville Bantock also undertook to 
experiment with the color-and-music pos- 
sibilities at one time. He made these 
suggestions for what struck him as an 
appropriate color scheme for one of his 
choral works a few years ago: 

“As there appears to be no reason why 
the lighting of a concert room in the 
future should not be similar to that em- 
ployed on the modern stage, the follow- 
ing color effects are likely to afford wider 
appeal to the senses whenever this work 
is performed: 

“Part I—Green, suggesting the hues 
of early Spring. 

“Part II.—Dim misty grey, suggesting 
the eternal void. 

“Part III.—White changing to rosy 
pink, suggesting the purity and inno- 
cence of love. 

“Part IV.—Red, suggesting the spirit 
of defiance and revolt.” 


“Autolycus” of Musical Opinion, dis- 
cussing this general subject, aptly re- 
marks: “Key or chord colors are merely 
arbitrary arrangements, as is inevitable 
in a case where we have an attempt to 
combine effects appealing to two senses. 
When we can smell a chord and hear a 
perfume, we shall be able to fuse the two 
into a very pleasant entertainment. At 
present let us be thankful that certain 
modern ‘harmonies’ cannot be smelled as 


well as heard.” 
* * * 


NE of the Americans remaining in 
Berlin through the Summer to 
teach is Arthur van Eweyk, the Mil- 
waukee baritone, who has made the Ger- 
man Kaiser’s capital his home for the 
past fifteen years. He will take but one 
week away, when he goes to visit Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia in Silesia. 
Augusta Cottlow seems to have estab- 
lished a definite niche for herself in Ger- 
many’s music world. In consequence of 
the success she made last Winter in 
Leipsic with MacDowell’s Second Con- 
certo at one of the Winderstein concerts 
Conductor Winderstein engaged her to 
repeat the work with his orchestra at 
Nauheim on the second of this month. 
x * * 
OLLOWING in the footsteps of her 
more celebrated sister, Ainé Ackté, 
the Finnish soprano, Irma Tervani in- 
tends to devote her time to guest engage- 
ments in future. She is a contralto and 
until now has made her career at the 
Dresden Court Opera. 0. L. H. 





SHANGHAI ALERT MUSICALLY 


Concerts by Orchestra and Mannerchor 
in Chinese City 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, May 10.—The third 
subscription concert of the Shanghai 
Municipal Orchestra was heard by an 
audience which taxed the seating capac- 
ity of the Town Hall. Olga Fischer 
Togo, soprano, was the principal soloist. 
She sang numbers by Wagner, Rubin- 
stein and Leoni, besides participating in 
the presentation of the first part of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul.” The 
chorus and orchestra were heard to good 
advantage in the last-named work, as 
were the soloists, Mrs. Thoresen, con- 
tralto; A. C. Boughton, tenor, and H. 
R. H. Thomas, basso. 

Among the more recent musical events 
was the Deutscher Mannerchor concert. 
The chorus, which is ably conducted by 
R. Buck, presented a fine program. Most 
enjoyable was their singing of Brahms’s 
“Wiegenlied” and Mr. Buck’s_ sturdy 
“Bauernlied.” The soloist, Mrs. A. C. 
Boughton, pianist, was enthusiastically 
greeted. Her solos included the Andante 
and Scherzo of Moszkowski’s concerto and 
numbers by Cyril Scott and Rachma- 
ninoff. She disclosed¢ a well developed 
technic and a wholly unaffected style. 





Bright Prospect for Behrens Opera Club 
of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 11.—Since the 
Behrens Opera Club opened its office in 
the Estey Building, many applications 
for membership have been received, and 
the indications are that the expected 
chorus of 150 voices will be exceeded by 
the time rehearsals for “Martha” are 
resumed in August. The Behrens Club 
was organized for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the work of studying and pro- 
ducing opera with local talent according 
to the ideals of the late Siegfried Behrens. 
Three musical directors of high attain- 
ments and ability have been selected. 
Dr. Thaddeus Rich will conduct the first 
opera, “Martha,” which will be sung in 
the Academy of Music in October. C. 
Ellwood Carpenter will direct the ballet, 
and the production will be staged by Ed- 
ward S. Grant. L. Schmidt Fabri, one 
of the two remaining conductors, is now 
considering several works for production 
later in the season, and Cesare Sturani, 
the third of the trio, is at present con- 
ducting opera in Italy and at the same 
time looking for novelties for the Behrens 


“ STEINERT SERIES RENEWED 


Four Strong Concerts for Providence, 
Worcester and Portland 


The Steinert Series of four concerts at 
popular prices will be renewed next sea- 
son in Worcester, Mass.; Providence, R. 
I., and Portland, Me. The four concert 
companies are scheduled as follows: 

John McCormack, tenor, with Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist, November 3, Portland; No- 
vember 4, Worcester; November 10, 
Providence. Alice Nielsen, soprano, and 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, December 8, 
Providence; December 9, Portland, De- 
cember 11, Worcester. Evelyn Scotney, 
soprano; Jeska Swartz, contralto; Um- 
berto Sorrentino, tenor; Howard White, 
basso, December 28, Portland; December 
30, Worcester, December 31, Providence. 
Julia Culp, soprano, and Albert Spalding, 
violinist, January 25, Portland; January 
26, Providence; January 27, Worcester. 








Mme. Melba Makes New Orleans Girl 
Her Protégée 


BERLIN, June 27.—While in New 
Orleans on her Southern tour last Win- 
ter Mme. Nellie Melba chanced to hear 
the voice of Miss Fred Parhan Werlein, 
of that city, who had been studying in 
Berlin with Frederic Warren, the widely 
known tenor and pedagogue. Mme. 
Melba was so pleased with Miss Wer- 
lein’s voice that she invited her to come 
to Europe with her, adding that she 
would give her as many lessons as pos- 
sible. Miss Werlein has been studying 
with the famous diva in Paris for some 
time, and will also continue her studies 
with her in London. H. E. 


Alexander Bloch at Auer’s Summer 
Home 


From Loschwitz, near Dresden, where 
Prof. Leopold von Auer has his Summer 
home, Alexander Bloch, the American 
violinist, who is studying with that mas- 
ter again, sends word that he will re- 
turn to New York on September 15. He 
will be heard in concert under the man- 
agement of Foster & David next sea- 
son and will also devote part of his 
time to teaching at his New York studio. 





The London censor of plays has with- 
drawn the long-standing ban placed on 
Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna.” 
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ing in Community Life 





Music Instruction in Public Schools Will Solve Problem of 
This Country’s Uplift, Maintains California Educator— What 
This Work Should Comprise—Influence of Children’s Sing- 


By ERNEST G. HESSER 


Pa er Read Before Pasadena Teac hers Institute by Mr. Hesser, supervisor of Music 
p 
in I asadena ac hool } 








OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 


Mr. John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, tells us that our 
United States music bill last year 


amounted to $600,000,000, a sum equal 
to the cost of maintaining the army, the 
‘navy and the postal service, I will ask 
the question, Are we a musical nation? 
In comparison with the musical nations 
Italy, 


of Europe, as Germany and 





Ernest G. Hesser, Supervisor of Music in 
Pasadena, Cal., Public Schools 


France, I believe we are far from being 
classed as such. 

Still Walt Whitman says: “I hear 
America singing,” and I heartily agree 
with him. Yes, when we pass through 
the school corridors and into the school 
rooms we do hear America singing, 
America singing at its best. To hear 
those fresh young voices pouring forth 
in song their innermost feelings. and all 
the joy of childhood welling into melody 
makes us feel that through these singing 
children we can make America really 
musical. 

A great many persons in our country 
ask us why we want America to be a 
musical nation? Confucius said, five 


hundred years before Christ: “Wouldst 
thou know if a people be well governed, 
if its laws be good or bad? Examine 
the music it practices.” Two thousand 
years later Martin Luther says: “I 
verily think and am not ashamed to say 
that next to Divinity, no art is compar- 
able to music.” It is Ruskin who says: 


“Life without industry is guilt, 
Industry without art is brutality.” 


He also says: “Music is the nearest 
at hand, the most orderly, the most deli- 
cate, and the most perfect of all bodily 
pleasures. It is also the only one which 
is equally helpful to all ages of men.” 

The idea of making America a musical 
nation is not the only one that leads us 
to put music in the schools. Music in 
the schools is practical. United States 
Commissioner of Education Philander P. 
Claxton, in an address before the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, said in part: 
“There is nothing quite so important as 
right music teaching in the practical life 
of the people. It has more power toward 
determining the character of the people 
probably than anything else, and it 
should therefore be in every school the 
essential part of the program, and not 
something to be put out because Chicago 
cannot meet the demands of the hour. 
There are many things we should put 
out, but music is not one of them. When 
I was a superintendent of schools, I al- 
ways brought it about that whatever else 
we had or did not have, we had a good 
teacher of music and I believe it is worth 
more than anything else.” 


Music’s Practical Value 


“We are a very practical people, we 
Americans, and we are constantly put- 
ting into our schools things that will be 
of practical value. We teach reading 
because of its practical value; we teach 
writing because of its practical value; 
we teach arithmetic, geography, algebra, 
because of their practical value, and we 
attempt to justify the teaching of Latin 
and Greek because of their practical 
value. We know we no longer speak 
them, write them, but we say they give 
a knowledge of English. We fondly im- 
agine or pretend to, that the study of 
Latin, as we study it in our schools, will 
help us to a better knowledge of our own 
language. Of course we know better, 
but we give that as the practical reason 
for studying it. But if we think about 
it, next to reading and writing, even 
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ahead of writing and next to the power 
to count the simplest things in arith- 
metic, music is the most practical thing 
in our schools.” 

Did you ever stop te think how often 
you depend upon music? In our own 
Pasadena Teachers’ Institute the pro- 
gram committee .felt that the institute 
would not be a success without musical 
numbers for each general session. You 
rest your mind, tired out by our lectures 
and papers, listening to our music. 

We go to church and before the service 
begins and before we can hear the word 
of God and the expounding of the text, 
we must have the organ prelude, the 
singing of the choir and the congrega- 
tion to put ourselves in the proper frame 
of mind for listening. Often the music 
alone draws us to church. Pope says: 


“Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, 
But the music there.” 

Did you ever go into a church any- 
where, where without any kind of a 
musical preparation the minister stood 
and began to deliver his sermon to the 
audience? Then in the prayer meetings 
the readings from the scriptures, the 
talks and prayer are interspersed with 
music and also in the Sunday school. 
Although in Sunday school it is often 
a little jingle that is used, one of which 
neither the words nor music should be 
admitted into civilized society, still it is 
music and as such is desired. 

When you go to the Y. W. C. A. or 
Y. M. C. A., there you sing. The voices 
may not keep together, the piano may 
keep a time of its own, still the music 
puts a life into the meeting and is 
necessary to it. 

I mention this, because the greatest 
factor for good in any community and 
among any people are their religious de- 
votions and music is a part of them al- 
ways. 

It was during the Cuban war I ob- 
served advertisements in the papers of- 
fering from two to four times more sal- 
ary to musicians than that paid to those 


who carried the muskets and bayonets. 
What did they want with the musicians? 
To go into the trenches and help dig 
them with the trombones? It was not 
that at all—it was to give inspiration 
and courage to the young men in the 
trenches and to those who went out of 
the trenches and up the hillside and 
risked their lives. Such is the use of 
music in every country in the world, no 
matter how rude its efforts or how primi- 
tive its instruments. 

Go anywhere you will in our cities and 
you find the great temples that we call 
our theaters erected largely to the God 
of Music. Music is in and about us 
everywhere, and why should we not be 
taught to understand and appreciate it? 


Requisites of Supervisors 


Never before in our country’s history 
has music been given so prominent a 
place on the school program as at the 
present time, and never before has music 
been presented in so systematic and 
psychological way by well schooled 
musicianly teachers and _ supervisors. 
Nearly every hamlet throughout the 
United States has its public school music 
teacher and the city its supervisor and 
assistants. To secure such a position 
the applicant must be not only a scholar 
(a graduate of the public schools and in 
some cases the normal school and = uni- 
versity), but a musician as well, and 
must have taken a course in public 
school music methods; methods which in- 
clude voice culture, sight reading, 
rhythm work, harmony, history of music, 
orchestra, musical appreciation and the 
study of the child voice. 

A high standard of school music is 
possible only to the teacher who knows 
music, not school music alone. Every 
public school music teacher should be 
able to perform well along some line— 
that is, he should be a vocalist, pianist, 
violinist, chorus director, preferably a 
vocalist. In other words, he should be 
an artist. The community at large looks 
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to him for something above the ordinary. 
In the smaller towns and cities he should 
be the head of the community music— 
organizing choral societies and if pos- 
sible directing a choir or orchestra. 

In too many instances our music teach- 
ers are not prepared to do this kind of 
work. Superintendents and boards of 
education should insist on the hiring not 
only of teachers who can teach sight 
reading, but musicians who can perform 
as well as teach, showing some phase of 
artistry. A careful survey of the situa- 
tion makes it manifest that the condi- 
tions implied above are not excessive. 

The aim of the course of music in the 
yrammar schools is to secure the follow- 
ing specific results: 

First—To see that many well chosen 
songs are brought into the child’s life. 

Second—To give the chidren (through 
the use of the talking machine, player 
piano and an occasional recital given in 
the school by outside friends as well as 
public recitals and concerts) an oppor- 
tunity to hear good instrumental music. 

Third—To teach the children to read 
music well at sight. 

Fourth—To enable them to sing spon- 
taneously and vocally correct. 

“Speaking in a large sense, the func- 
tion of music in the schools is to mints- 
ter to taste. By cultivating the sense 
for what is orderly and harmonious, by 
directing attention to the fine distinc- 
tions of rhythm, accent, intonation and 
volume, by showing the relation of the 
individual to the chorus or orchestra, it 
develops not only sensuous but vocal dis- 
crimination, while as a medium for so- 
cial pleasure it is an unrivalled force. 
There is need of such a contribution in 
our American society. We tend, by the 
conditions which surround us, to a social 
materialism at once gross, unthinking 
and monotonous. We have learned how 
to work, but not how to play. We have 
all the social problems of a vast hetero- 
geneous population, and a low plane of 
living in great areas of our land. No 
agency will more directly contribute to 
the refinement of taste in the community 
as a whole, than music.” 


Methods of Teaching 


Our music work in the schools should 
follow very closely along the general 
lines of language teaching. The ability 
to read and appreciate music, like the 
ability to read and appreciate a ian- 
guage, should develop through the study 
of the best. In the kindergarten we 
start with the rote song, rhythm and 
tone work. You may compare this with 
the hearing and telling of stories. The 
rote songs open up the musical world to 
the children just as the kindergarten 
stories open up the world of literature. 
The singing of rote songs is good in its 
place, but we dare not stop there, just 
as we dare not stop with the story-tell- 
ing. The children must learn to read 
their own songs and their own stories. 
So in the primary grades we take up ob- 
servation of notation and reading, grad- 
ually doing away with the rote songs 
and telling of stories. Then in the 
grammar grades the children begin 
singing in two and three parts and much 
is done along the line of interpretation 
of songs. Now their reading has passed 
the toilsome stage and they read in or- 
der to gain knowledge and pleasure. 
Music appreciation is taken up and is 
given special attention at the same time 
that the boys and girls are beginning to 
read some of the great masterpieces of 
literature. To understand and know 
music is to understand and know a lan- 
guage. The being able to read in both 
instances is the open door to new and 
delightful regions. 

Too much stress cannot be put upon 
the fact that children must be able to 
read music fluently. A pupil may have 
a beautiful voice and enjoy singing, but 
if he cannot read, he is like the pupil 
who enjoys the hearing and telling of 
stories but must depend upon some one 
else for his répertoire. Every child 
leaving the eighth grade should be able 
to read at least a simple hymn tune. 

We should do a great deal along the 


line of voice culture, keeping in mind the 
preservation of the child voice and not 
its exploitation. Many children possess 
beautiful voices yet these are often 
ruined through loud singing and through 
a wrong system of vocal training. The 
average child does not think he is sing- 
ing unless he is singing loudly. I be- 
lieve there must be something wanting 
in any system of music which takes the 
child through a number of exercises deal- 
ing chiefly with time and tune, with 
rhythm and melody, if no attempt is 
made to improve the quality of the voice 
or the method of singing such songs and 
exercises. In beginning the daily music 
lesson we should have the children vocal- 
ize for a few minutes, singing down the 
scale principally with “Loo” and “Koo,” 
keeping a high, clear head tone and al- 
ways singing softly. We try to make 
clear to the children that it is only when 
singing is beautiful that it has a reason 
for being. Beautiful tone should not be 
reserved for special programs nor should 
it appear only in the singing of songs. 
To make it worth while it must be in- 
sisted upon in the singing of all exer- 
cises and songs. 


Music on Wrong Basis 


There is one fault in the manner in 
which the music work in our schools is 
presented, which to me is a very serious 
fault—that is the failure to put music 
on a basis with other subjects. Until 
we do this, music in the schovis will not 
reach its highest development. It will 
be thought of as a sort of “‘side-line” or 
“frill,” not only by the superintendents, 
principals and teachers, but by the chil- 
dren. When children realize they can- 
not pass on to another grade until they 
have passed a satisfactory examination 
in music the study will immediately be- 
come a more serious affair and the re- 
sults will change materially. But 
where the music work is being done and 
the children know that they can go on to 
the next higher grade whether they learn 
to sing or not, the work is greatly handi- 
capped and is not well done. 

In giving examinations to children it 

should be taken into consideration that 
not all children can sing. (Some being 
monotones and tonally deficient, others 
having throat trouble, etc.) I am happy 
to say that there are not many belong- 
ing to this class. However, for the bene- 
fit of such children a written test as to 
their understanding of the rudiments and 
appreciation of music should be given. 
Even though they may not be able to 
“carry a tune” they should be able to 
understand and appreciate the rudi- 
ments and beauties of music. 
_ Still, “I hear America singing” and 
in the years to come I shal! hear her 
singing more gloriously. For if genera- 
tion after generation of children shall 
come in contact with musicianly teachers 
and supervisors, if they sing the best 
in music literature, if their minds are 
imbued with a great love for the beauti- 
ful in music, they cannot help making 
our nation a musical one. The great 
problem of making our nation a musical 
one then lies with the public school music 
teacher and it is only through the hearty 
co-operation of the superintendent, prin- 
cipal and grade teacher that he may ac- 
complish this great work. 


Where Is Next Generation of Great 
Artists Coming From? 


Personally, I do not see where our 
next generation of great artists is com- 
ing from, wrote Josef Hofmann in an 
article recently published in the New 
York World. In Europe, where they 
are naturally looked for, the helpful 
and necessary quality—atmosphere—no 
longer exists. To develop great execu- 
tants requires the assembling of persons 
about one admitted authority, such as 
were Liszt and Rubinstein, where the 
interchange of opinions and ideas formed 
the means for development. Now, un- 
fortunately, there is too much of a ten- 
dency for pianists to proceed indepen- 
dently, and this is not for the best in- 
terests of either the art or the artists. 


Giovanni Tagliapietra, former grand 
opera star, is writing his reminiscences. 
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FRENCH OPERA TO THE FORE IN COVENT GARDEN SEASON 


Londoners Enthusiastic Over a Performance of ‘ Pelléas,’”? with Louise Edvina as ‘‘ Mélisande’’—A 
Peculiarly Fascinating Interpretation—Maguenat, Huberdeau, Dufranne and Mme. Berat in Cast, 
with Polacco Conducting—‘“‘ Louise ’? Repeated—Alma Gluck and Zimbalist Join in First Recitals 
Since Their Marriage—-De Pachmann’s Compliment to Joseffy—-Amato Makes His Concert Début 

Hearers Thoroughly—Maggie Teyte Engaged for Covent Garden. 


in London and Thrills His 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
June 30, 1914. 


OVENT GARDEN paid its second 
tribute to the French school on 
Wednesday of last week when Debussy’s 
exquisite lyric drama, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” was staged, with Mme. Louise 
Edvina and M. Maguenat in the name 
réles, M. Huberdeau, as Arkel, M. Du- 
franne, as Golaud; Mme. Berat, as Gen- 
evieve, and Signor Polacco conducting. 
The large audience 1eceived the opera 
with obvious delight and expended ex- 
ceptionally large applause upon the per 
formance of Mme. Edvina. . 
Mme. Edvina’s conception of this curi- 
ously fanciful being is a wonderfully 
fascinating and_ poetically. wrought 
thing. In the very few opportunities that 
the music allows of vocal display, Mme. 
Edvina’s voice was always refreshingly 
clear and sympathetic; but it is the man- 
ner in which she has caught the spirit 
of the Maeterlinck fancy and the beau- 
tiful spirituality of the Debussy music, 
with its mystic significance, that dis- 
tinguishes her performance from many 
that are good but neither inspiring nor 
inspired. Her acting throughout was 
eminently natural and the ease and 
grace of her bearing, combined with the 
seductive charm of her appearance, could 
not but impress one as being ideally con- 
sistent with the character. ; 

In M. Maguenat, Mme. Edvina found 
a valuable associate, whose acting was 
replete with finesse and poetic charm 
while the quality of his voice, which in 
the beautiful tower scene developed a 
wealth of emotional tenderness and feel- 
ing, blended perfectly with her own. 
Gustave Huberdeau’s Arkel was a grave 
and dignified impersonation, while Mme. 
Berat’s quiet and yet impressive man- 
ner made her a particularly gracious 
Genevieve. Hector Dufranne, who un- 
dertook the réle of Golaud at short no- 
tice, gave a fine and manly display, sing- 
ing and acting with vigor and finished 
style. 

Under Polacco’s careful and circum- 
spect direction, the orchestra gave a 
most praiseworthy reading of the diffi- 
cult score. There were numerous re- 
calls after each act. 

On Saturday another excellent per- 
formance of “Louise” was given, with 
Mme. Edvina in her favorite réle and a 
cast identical with that already reported 
in these columns. Admiration for Mme. 
Edvina’s Louise continues to grow in 
London. Apropos of the praise which 
Mme. Edvina received from the com- 
poser himself on her interpretation, it 
is interesting to record that this tribute 
later took material form in a _ gold 
thimble sent to the singer by Charpen- 
tier, and inscribed, “To Mme. Louise 
Edvina, the ideal ‘Louise.’ ”’ 


Alma Gluck’s Recitals 


The concert calendar is again heavy 
and unusually attractive too. Alma 





Gluck has appeared at Queen’s Hall on 


_ succeeding Saturdays in programs that 


included Italian, French, English and 
German songs, in all of which her beau- 
tiful and artistic phrasing and clear and 
sympathetic tones afforded her audiences 
a vast amount of delight. A feature of 
her second program was a group of folk- 
songs, one of which comes from Cuba, 
and deserves special mention. In both 
programs, the singer was assisted by 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, 
who on the’ first occasion, 
proved himself an able and 
accomplished pianist and ac- 
companist, and, on the second, 
contributed several violin num- 
bers, including Tividar Nach- 
ez’s version of Vivaldi’s Violin 
Concerto in A Minor, with or- 
gan and piano accompaniment, 
the Bach Chaconne and a num- 


On the Right, Louise Edvina, as “Fiora,” in 


that the revised edition of Joseffy’s “Ad- 
vanced Piano School,” just published in 
New York, had aroused his interest and 
had given him such an inspiration for 
work that a three-hour practice was now 
his rule—a state of things that had not 
obtained for many a day with de Pach- 
mann. He also declared that Godowsky’s 
“Waltz Masks” was exercising a strange 
fascination upon him and that he felt 
compelled to play it not so much be- 
















“L’Amore dei Tre Re,’ which Rdle 
She Created for London and Paris 
This Season. On the Left, Signor L. 


Camilieri (photo copyright Dover Street Studios), of the Champs-Elysées 
Theater, Paris, Who Conducted the London Symphony Orchestra with Much 
Success at Pasquale Amato’s Concert Début in London 


ber of smaller pieces which gave 
him scope for the display of his beauty 
of tone and musicianly conceptions as 
well as of his great technical powers. 
The same two artists, together with M. 
de Pachmann, have been engaged for 
the final concert next Sunday of the 
Summer series arranged by Messrs. 
Schulz-Curtius and Powell at Albert 
Hall. 

M. de Pachmann’s program at Queen’s 
Hall again attracted a large number of 
admirers who were splendidly’ en- 
tertained both by the pianist’s art and by 
his other unique attainments. His 
items included Schumann’s “Faschings- 
schwank,” the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
from the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” a 
Chopin group and numbers by Mendels- 
sohn, Moszkowski and Weber. 

MusIcAL AMERICA’S _ representative 
was able to learn from the genial pianist 
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cause he liked it as because of its enor- 
mous difficulties and the opportunities 
it gives him of proving that he can per- 
form “tricks” that other pianists can- 
not. 

From M. de Pachmann’s secretary, Mr. 
Pallottelli, a characteristic story was ex- 
tracted of the great artist. It appears 
that-one ambitious piano student had the 
temerity to send to de Pachmann at 
Queen’s Hall a new composition by him- 
self. On the envelope enclosing it was 
written, “To the great Master, de Pach- 
mann.” When asked his opinion of the 
work, de Pachmann is said to have re- 
plied, “The best part of the manuscript 
was what was written on the envelope.” 


Albert Hall Sunday Concerts 


The last two Sunday concerts at Albert 
Hall have presented a number of talented 
artists and the usual interesting items. 
Mme. D’Alvarez and Signor Ciccolini 
were heard in favorite operatic airs that 
revealed in the case of both a superior 
style and a vast amount of vocal ability. 

The Rodolfo aria from “Bohéme” was 
sung by Signor Ciccolini with fine dra- 
matic force and fulness of tone. Both 
singers were compelled to give numer- 
ous encores. 

In the same program a pleasant sur- 
prise was accorded by the playing of 
Arnold Trowell, a young ’cellist, who 
draws a remarkably firm and broad 
tone and has a well-developed technic. 


Except for the slow tempi in a Beethoven 
Minuet his playing of all his items was 
distinguished and finished. A disappoint- 
ment was felt at the absence, through in- 
disposition, of the American soprano, 
Felice Lyne, whose place was taken, at 
the eleventh hour, by Ada Foster. 

Mme. Clara Butt, Kennerley Rumford 
and Bronislaw Huberman were the at- 
tractions last Sunday before an audience 
that sweltered in the heat but that was, 
nevertheless, loudly enthusiastic. The 
usual group of songs were given in a 
very effective manner and included two 
novelties by Elgar, “Oh, Soft Was the 
Song,” and a rousing hymn, “The Char- 
iots of the Lord,” which Mme. Butt sang 
with intense fervor. Mr. Huberman’s 
items included Bach’s Chaconne, a Car- 
men Fantaisie and a group of Chopin- 
Sarasate, Sinding and Paganini. 


Amato’s Stirring Performance 


One of the principal events of this 
concert season was the first appearance 
in England on the concert platform of 
Pasquale Amato, whose magnificent voice 
and inimitable style roused a huge audi- 
ence at Queen’s Hall to frantic applause. 
The “Pagliacci” Prologue, the prey of so 
many of our baritones, was revealed in a 
new “light under his splendid phrasing, 
while his marvelous tones both amazed 
and thrilled his hearers. The “Largo al 
Factotum,” from Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” was given an equally fine per- 
formance, and the singer, after long and 
reiterated demands, finally consented to 
repeat it. 

The accompaniments were supplied by 
the London Symphony Orchestra, which, 
under Signor Camilieri, the conductor of 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
also did splendid things in the “Tann- 
haiuser” Overture, Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony and Glazounow’s Overture on 
Three Greek Popular Themes. The 
somewhat hackneyed Wagner number 
was treated in a peculiarly masterful 
manner and revealed the condtctor’s 
great temperament and fine sense of 
color in no uncertain way. 

Maggie Teyte, who has just signed a 
contract for a year at the Opéra Com- 
ique, Paris, has at length been engaged 
to appear at Covent Garden. She will 
sing the role of Zerlina in the revival of 
“Den Giovanni” on Thursday next. 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


Otto H. Kahn Doubts Realization of 
Century Opera’s London Project 


Before leaving London to sail on the 
Imperator for New York, July 9, Otto 
H. Kahn cast some doubts upon the pro- 
posed visit of the Century Opera Com- 
pany to Covent Garden, London, next 
season. He told the reporters that the 
negotiations had not gone through yet, 
and added that he did not believe any- 
thing definite would develop from the 
project. Mr. Kahn expressed the hope 
that the Imperial Russian Ballet would 
be brought to the Metropolitan Opera 
House sooner or later, although it was 
not coming next season. 


Maude Fay sang Ariadne in “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” at the recent Richard 
Strauss Festival in Munich. 

Frederic Cowen is writing a “comedy 
opera” on a fantastic subject. 
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THE PARIS OPERA DILEMMA 


It is not likely that the dilemma in which the Paris 
Opéra is reported to be involved will carry any great 
shock of surprise to those who have been following the 
fortunes of that house. For years it has been relatively 
little more than a figurehead in the musical life of 
Paris. Mediocrity of artistic achievement, widespread 
popular recognition of its inefficiency, dissension in its 
legislative quarters and, to top it all, the hampering 
tentacles of age-worn traditions have long since robbed 
the venerable institution of legitimate prestige. The 
very structure itself seems symbolic—the weather- 
beaten facade and the imposing staircase remain im- 
pressive; the auditorium is outmoded and dirty. Great 
events have been brought to pass in this house; to-day 
it is little more than a picturesque shell with memories 
for its intangible content. 

In considering the present status of the Académie 
Nationale de Musique (ironically high-sounding title!) 
it must be recalled that Paris has annually more than 
its fill of opera. The Opéra Comique, the Gaité Lyrique 
and several other establishments (to which was even 
added the Champs Elysées Theatre) have vied with 
each other in supplying the city with one type or 
another of lyric drama. What wonder that, in conse- 
quence of such prodigality, the artistically weak should 
sooner or later fall by the wayside. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of evolution operates quite as relentlessly in the 
problem of operatic supply as in anything else. And 
in truth the representations put forth at the Opéra 
have been, nine times out of ten, lamentably bad— 
spiritless, stilted, cut and dried, void of red blood. 
Chorus and ballet are held in the rigid grip of in- 
grained mannerism, the principals are for the greater 
part of inferior caliber, the répertoire lacks freshness— 


year after year the tourist encounters the same time- 
worn “Romeo et Juliette,” “Huguenots” and “Faust” 
done in the same dispiriting way—while the novelties 
(demanded by law) are pathetic products. Who that 
has ever assisted at a Wagner production at the Opéra 
can readily forget the depressing experience? What 
wonder, therefore, if the foreign attendance in Summer 
has fallen off? How puerile, too, to lay the blame on 
the moving pictures! 

What the Opéra needs if it is to survive as a factor 
in French art life is a renovation. It needs to be 
brought up to date in every respect to meet the com- 
petition which the more progressive houses are afford- 
ing. This reorganization must be radical and it must 
occur soon—else the historic Opéra might as well close 
its doors at once. 





MINNESOTA’S NEW MUSIC LEAGUE 


Outwardly there is nothing radically new about the 
“Minnesota Musicians’ League,’ which has just been 
established in Minneapolis with the object of “stimu- 
lating composition, performance and appreciation of 
music in Minnesota.” Organizations of an analogous 
type have at one time or another risen in different parts 
of this country, though not always productive of con- 
sequences as brilliant as had been anticipated. 

And yet the one in question would seem to possess 
potentialities sufficiently significant. Its promulgators 
have not fallen into the error of attempting too much; 
they have not set about to invite musical contributions 
from the entire nation, but have wisely concentrated 
their energies upon a single State. Thus worthy talent 
can be located and brought to light with a minimum 
expenditure of time and effort and the creative status 
of at least one section of the country be definitely 
gauged. 

The league offers three types of membership— 
“active,” consisting of those who compose; “affiliated,” 
those who perform the new works; while those who 
“encourage” are termed “associate” members—‘“en- 
couragement” in this connection signifying action in an 
advisory sense and provision “at least once a season 
for the presentation of a league program.” “Active” 
members pledge themselves to produce at least one 
serious composition a year and to submit the same for 
production at a regular league meeting. 

While compositions of a truly meritorious type can- 
not always be created according to a set time schedule, 
the league will undoubtedly prove a boon to those who 
have struggled unavailingly for recognition. If it does 
not bring to light master works it can at least serve 
the purpose of classifying composers with some degree 
of relativity and of beneficently discouraging medioc- 
rity—a service as considerable as the advancement of 
genius. There is no reason why, if the efforts of the 
Minnesota League prove efficacious, that similar pro- 
tective organizations should not eventually grow in 
every State of the Union. Possibly when in the process 
of time legislators shall have become more literate 
musically than they are at present some manner of 
State subvention and governmental recognition could 
be accorded such societies, so that their ultimate artistic 
benefit to the nation at large would be vast. 





Even the ministers are beginning to wake up to the 
fact that modern church hymns represent a sad phase 
of degeneration. Rev. John Thompson, speaking before 
the Ministers’ Forum of the fifty-fifth annual camp 
meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church last week, 
said that they were “nothing more than doggerel.” 
While he spoke particularly of the words, which he 
characterized as “empty sentimentality,” all that he 
said would apply equally well to a vast amount of the 
music with which this age has provided the church, 
practically none of which rises to its remembered 
heights in the past. It was a sad day for the church 
when it permitted the spirit of music to depart from its 
fostering care, and music was also the loser, in certain 
important respects, by this unhappy event. 





The hard-headed business men of St. Paul, whose 
aid is being sought to prevent the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra from an untimely end, should read the cur- 
rent history of Los Angeles. The musical optimism of 
the California city will act like a tonic. L. E. Behymer 
and his associates, convinced that music is a business 
asset for any city, are planning not only to act as hosts 
for the National Federation of Musical Clubs in 1915, 
but have raised $40,000 to produce a prize opera by an 
American composer, and announce permanent grand 
opera as something for the near future. 





Another city that is putting into actual practice cer- 
tain accepted theories with reference to community 
music is Rochester, N. Y. Besides a music school 
settlement in which many prominent citizens are inter- 
ested, there are a municipal festival and a community 
chorus that work for local uplift and entertainment. 





Personalities 




















Anna Case and Her Russian Wolfhound; “Boris 
Godounow,” at Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


For the first time in her career Anna Case, the gifted 
young American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, is spending her vacation shtend. She sailed 
aboard La France on Wednesday, July 15, to be gone 
till early Fall. With her in the above picture is a Rus- 
sian wolfhound, which was recently presented to her by 
one of her admirers. She has named the dog “Boris 
Godounow” after the Moussorgsky opera, in which she 
has appeared so successfully. 


Lyne—Felice Lyne’s first appearance in her Ameri- 
can tour of next season will be at the Toronto Festival 
in October. 


Powell—Maud Powell, the celebrated violinist, has 
been occupied lately with making talking-machine rec- 
ords at Camden, N. J. Some of.her new records will 
have orchestral accompaniments. 


Rappold-Berger—Mme. Marie Rappold, the soprano, 
and her husband, Rudolf Berger, the tenor, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sailed from New York on the 
Vaterland July 7. ey are going to Carlsbad. 


Beddoe—Mabel Beddoe, the contralto, is spending the 
Summer at her parents’ Summer home at Lake Mus- 
koka, Canada, interrupting her vacation occasionally 
— short concert tours through the Province of On- 
ario. 


Kurt—Melanie Kurt, the new German dramatic so- 
prano, who is to come to the Metropolitan next season, 
was an accomplished pianist before she became en- 
grossed in her career in opera. She was a pupil of 
Leschetizky. 


Bispham—David Bispham is dividing his Summer be- 
tween work and play. He recently gave a song recital 
at Middlebury College, Vermont, and on July 22 sings 
at the Monteagle Assembly, Tennessee. On August 15 
he sings “Elijah” at Ocean Grove. 


Kahn—Plans have been filed for the residence which 
Otto H. Kahn, the millionaire banker and chairman of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Board of Directors, is 
0B so » a a and Ninety-first street. It is 
estimate a e cost of the h i 
$1,000,000. e house will exceed 


Hartmann—Claude Debussy recently honored Arthur 
Hartmann, the American violinist, by making a tran- 
scription for him of “Minstrels” from his first set of 
preludes. It bears the dedication, “To My Friend.” 
and is the only violin transcription the eminent French 
composer has ever made of his own music. 


Teyte—Maggie Teyte, who has just been engaged b 

the Covent Garden Grand Opera to sing Cherubios iy 
Le Nozze di Figaro” and Zerlina in “Don Giovanni,” 
recently accomplished a trying task by interpreting three 
roles in less than twenty-four hours, singing “II Ballo 
in Maschera” and “Il Segreto di Suzanna” in one day 
at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, and at the follow- 
ge gi singing “Mignon” at the Opéra Comique, 
in Paris. 


Cadman—Of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s boyhood 
enthusiasm for music, a story is told in connection with 
his early labors with the Carnegie Steel Company in 
Pittsburgh. The future composer was in the habit of 
picking up fragments of chain, spikes and old metal, 
testing their vibrations, and even playing popular or 
original melodies on them, meanwhile calling on the 
other members of the office force to “come on out and 
listen to the music.” This is undoubtedly the first 
recorded essay in the field of “junk” music. 


Zeisler—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the pianist, has 
recently been elected honorary member of the Kansas 
City Musical Club. This is the thirteenth club which 
has so honored her, the others being the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, the Chicago Woman’s Aid, the Chicago 
Amateur Musical Club, the Chicago North Side Art 
Club, the Chicago Book and Play Club, the Lake View 
Musical Society, the Peoria Woman’s Club, the Sacra- 
mento Saturday Club, the Warren (Pa.) Philomel Piano 
Club, the St. Paul Schubert Club, the Burlington (Ia.) 
Musical Club, and the Alpha Chi Omega Sorority. 
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HIS department’s contrapuntal ex- 
position of some “Things That 
Never Happen” in music prompts “Wal- 
ther” to suggest a series of “Absolute 
Futilities,” which he starts with: 
Trying to convince a composer that a 
work that he has just completed is com- 
monplace. Then there is: 
Endeavoring to persuade a doting 
mother that there are thousands of girls 


-who have just as much musical talent as 


her child. Or perhaps: 

Seeking to get any three or more vocal 
teachers to agree as to what is the cor- 
rect method of singing. 

i a 


As to composition, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, the eminent American composer, 
testifies that whenever a composer writes 
something particularly commonplace, he 
writes under it nobilemente. 

x * @ 


Shop forewoman (to great musician, 
practicing on the French horn)—“The 
factory over the way sends their compli- 
ments, and will you switch off on to an- 
other note, cos a lot of the ’ands ’ave 
mistook it for the dinner hour.”— 
“Tattler.” 


* * &* 


Modified spelling, as observed in a con- 
cert program of a club on the New Jer- 
sey coast: 

Aria from “Madame Butterfly,” Puc- 
cairi. 

Sextette “Lucia,” Donizette. 

Four American songs credited as fol- 
lows: 

Bullard’s “Winter Song,” to Ballard. 
Kramer’s “Allah,” to Kraemer. 


La Forge’s “Expectancy” to La 
Forte. 
Spross’s “A Song of Steel,” to 
Liprosa. 
* * * 


In the “Conning Tower” of the New 
York Tribune there has been running a 
series of bromidic observations by a fair 
“Dulcinea,” after the bromide and sul- 
phite theory of Gellett Burgess. 

One of these, “Dulcinea at the Music 
Studio,” has been contributed by East- 
wood Lane, secretary to Alexander Rus- 
sell, the Wanamaker concert director. 
It runs thus: 

Dulcinea called at my _ studio the 
other day just as a pianist finished play- 
ing the Grieg Concerto. She didn’t care 
for classical music, she _ said. There 
wasn’t much tune to it, What she liked 
was a good lively tune. She thought 
“The Rosary” was awfully sad and just 
loved “Narcissus” and the “Flower 
Song.” 

She liked to watch the pianist’s fingers. 
It was wonderful how they could stretch, 
and was sure it must be hard to keep 
such a lot in one’s head. She had heard 
that no person could play classic and be 
a good ragger at the same time. She 
knew of a girl that took of an old Ger- 
man professor and he made her practice 
with pennies on the back of her hand. 

She couldn’t understand why musicians 
had long hair. Anybody could play just 
as well with their hair short, she thought. 
Anyhow she didn’t claim to know any- 
thing about music, but she knew what 
she liked. 


* * * 


“Do you like Wagner?” 

“Better than I used to,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “There’s a lot of his music 
that no one would attempt to dance to.” 
—Washington Star. 


2 « 


A Western Pennsylvania subscriber 
tells of the first visit to her town of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Max 
Fiedler. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” Sym- 
phony was being performed and the rous- 
ing Cossack march rhythm of the third 
movement brought forth its customary 
enthusiasm. 

_ Mr. Fiedler, after bowing a number of 
times, signalled the orchestra to rise. 





As the men rose to their feet, the deaf- 
ening applause stopped suddenly and 
from the deathly stillness a voice rang 
out: 

“Sh! They’re goin’ to sing.” 


a ok 


Our list of music’s aid to dumb ani- 
mals finds an addition in the following 
invitation sent out by a young French 
couple in Versailles: 

“Monsieur and Madame — request the 
pleasure of your company at a soirée 
with music and dancing which they are 
giving on Saturday, the occasion being 
the baptism of Thanus, their Scotch 
collie.” 

* * * 


Apropos of music for the farmyard, 
Harvey Peake asks: “Why has not some 
composer given his attention to the com- 
position of the peculiar kind of music 
that is necessary to make our food-pro- 
ducing animals give liberally of their 
products, in and out of season?” 

Hitherto, he maintains, the experi- 
ments have been conducted crudely and 
in many cases with much displeasure to 


the animals. 
YU / 
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of Music 


Influence 
on Hen’s Yearly Output 


Eggometer for Testing 


For instance, imagine a frivolous hen, 
with a passion for ragtime, having to 
mark time with eggs to the “Liebestod”’ 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” played by 
ear upon the fiddle by the hired man 
with an equal amount of physical vigor 
and the same repressed delicacy that he 
would use in roping a steer. 

Or, think what it would mean to a 
classically inclined cow, with a longing 
for the ethereal beauty of Debussy, to be 
asked to let down two gallons of milk 
to the uncertain syncopation of “Who 
Paid the Rent for Mrs. Rip van 
Winkle?” ground out on a forty-dollar 
parlor melodeon by the cracked and 
earth-encrusted digits of Farmer Oat- 
cake. 

x + * 


“At last,” cried the musician, “I have 
fame within my grasp.” 

“How so?” asked his wife, who had 
heard the same thing before, says the 
Chicago Ledger. 

“You know Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding 
March’ and the marvelous repute it 
brought him?” said the musician. 

“Yes, but what of it?” 

“Well, I’m going to write a Divorce 
March.” 





Profit Sharing 


| OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway HM 
{| & Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing | 
Hi their profits with the buying public. | 
il increase of their output and resources, coupled with | 
i the concentration of their plants and employment of 





Hl the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- 
i abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their 
il pianos at a lower rate than ever. A new small grand 
| piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- 
tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
il Thus the great problem of giving the best article at 
the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 
| Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and 
| critical examination by the public of this their latest 
great achievement in the art of pianoforte building. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
| Steinway Hall 
l| 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York | 
i Subway Express Station at the Door | 


The gradual 





“A dance composed on the death of ua 
friend” is the title of a musical compo- 
sition by one of the French futurists.— 
Musical Journal. 

“May I venture to suggest a few more 
titles,’ asks a Colorado correspondent. 
They are: ’ 


“A piece in the shape of a dollar 
mark.” 
“The Broken Absinthe Bottle.” 
“Trio: two goats and a parrot.” 
“Germs from the Operas.” 
“Rhapsodie over a Dog Biscuit.”’ 
“An Old Fish-Head.” 
“A Morceau of Microbes.” 
“Feet.” 
k * 


“They tell me, Grimly, that 
daughter sings with great expression.’ 

“Greatest expression you ever saw! 
Her own mother can’t recognize her face 
when she’s singing.” 


your 


* * * 


Helen Ware recalls an aristocratic 
musicale in London where, among other 
solos, she was scheduled to play “The 
Bee” of Schubert. At the last moment 
the piano accompaniment could not be 
found, so without further notice Wien- 
iawski’s Valse Caprice was substituted. 

“What a dainty descriptive composi- 
tion that was,” rhapsodized one of the 
titled women present. “I could just see 
the Bee flitting here and there, buzzing 
on its way, now merrily, anon angrily.” 

“Yes, Madame,” interposed the violin- 
ist, “and have you noticed what a ca- 
pricious waltzing mood that bee was in?” 


* * 


During the week after Columbia Uni- 
versity had given Walter Damrosch the 
degree of Mus. Doc., the noted conduc- 
tor received a note from Alexander 
Lambert in which the piano pedagogue 
remarked: 

“T am so glad that you are a ‘doctor 
of music.’ Now when I get sick of 
music I shall know where to go.” 
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CENTURY ENGAGES WELDON 





American Basso to Sing in New York 
Next Season 


The list of native singers being brought 
back to this country from European suc- 
cesses to sing at the Century Opera 
House has been increased by the an- 
nouncement that Milton and Sargent 
Aborn have just engaged Henry Weldon 
Hughes, the American basso, to appear 
at the Century next season. He is the 
son of the late Rear Admiral Aaron K. 
Hughes, U. S. N., but in his professional 
career has been known as Henry Weldon. 
He studied with Pol Plancon in Paris, 
and has appeared in the leading opera 
houses of London, Paris, Lyons, Nantes 
and Brussels during the six years he has 
been abroad. 

As a member of Hammerstein’s com- 
pany at the London Opera House Mr. 
Weldon occupied a leading r6éle in the 
original cast of Lord Howard de Wal- 
den’s opera, “The Children of Don,” and 
while in London he also appeared before 
King George and Queen Mary in the 
Garden Scene from “Faust,” with Felice 
Lyne and Orville Harrold. 


Mamie E. Crowe’s pupils gave a piano 
recital on July 1 in the home of their 
teacher at New Haven, Conn. Florence 
L. Barnes, soprano, and Jeannette Prella 
assisted the young performers. 


Mr. and Mrs. August M. Borghum 
have presented many promising pupils 
this Spring in a series of interesting 
recitals at Omaha, Neb. 
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LITTLE KNOWN OPERAS PRODUCED 
IN THE SEASON AT MONTE CARLO 








Saint-Saens’s “‘ The Barbarians ’’ Revived for French Patrons 
of Prince of Monaco’s Opera—aAn Interesting Score and 
an Impossible Libretto—Ponchielli’s Posthumous ‘“‘ Moors 
in Valencia’? a Work of Genuine Melodic Power—Its First 
Production Anywhere—Rameau’s Ballet, “Fetes d’Hébé,”’ 
Massenet’s ‘‘ Cleopatra’? and Messager’s “‘ Beatrice’’ Also 
Brought Forward by the Resourceful and Energetic Im- 
presario Gunsbourg—“ Parsifal”’ the Greatest Attraction 


By ARTHUR NEISSER 


[Translated for MusicAL AMERICA by Jacques Mayer] 








N the Riviera fashion influences the 
theater, just as it dictates the new 
“creations” in hats and parasols, gowns 
and shoes. The bold attempts in new 
directions of the younger composers and 
authors find little favor, preference be- 
ing given in artistic as well as financial 
matters to the well accredited favorites 
of the repertory. Into this conventional 
plan, however, Raoul Gunsbourg— 
shrewdest and most resourceful of man- 
agers—often contrives to introduce 
strangely fascinating surprises. 

An essay of this sort was his produc- 
tion of Rameau’s allegorical ballet, “Les 
Fétes d’Hébé.” In order to make it 
palatable to the taste of the modern 
snob, Gunsbourg brought to play all the 
elaborate contrivances of decoration and 
stage machinery which his liberal sub- 
vention enables him to employ. Thanks 
to his good judgment and good taste, 
Rameau’s musically valuable and sig- 
nificant ballet-opera was not degraded 
into a mere stage spectacle. 

One may easily be tempted to consider 
Gunsbourg as a particularly lucky and 
care-free impresario, for presumably he 
has only to pay attention to the people 
who, between the intervals allowed them 
by their craze for gambling, seek to kill 
a little time at the opera. He need not, 
therefore, regard too seriously his duties 
as a manager. Those who entertain such 
an impression have never had an oppor- 
tunity to go behind Viskonti’s beautiful 
coulisses at the Monte Carlo theater. If 
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you have ever witnessed a _ rehearsal 
directed by Gunsbourg you will have 
been impressed by the tremendous energy 
of this man, who in face and figure 
strikingly resembles Napoleon. (This 
resemblance, by the by, may be found 
in nearly every one of the great modern 
theatrical art-directors.) This artist 
with the genial humor, inflexibly strict 
at rehearsal, has the gift of a pretty, 
though somewhat cynical wit. 


Knows His Public 


Gunsbourg knows his public thorough- 
ly and gauges its taste with unvarying 
accuracy. The operas of the older mas- 
ters come first. After Massenet’s “Cleo- 
patra” came after a long interval a re- 
vival of Saint-Saéns’s “The Barbarians.” 
Composed in 1901, it is a somewhat un- 
equal but very interesting score, irre- 
trievably ruined, unfortunately, by an 
almost impossible _ libretto. Verdi’s 
“Aida” and “Ballo in Maschera” and 
Puccini’s “Bohéme” and “Tosca” were 
also sung. But the great attraction of 
the season was “Parsifal,” of which in 
response to a “universal demand” an- 
other performance was given during the 
first week in April. 

In addition to his other duties the 
director of the Prince of Monaco’s 
Opera has often to act in an official 
representative capacity. Every fort- 
night or so the atrium of the casino— 
the vestibule to the gambling hall—is 
illuminated with wreaths of light, the 
garish brilliancy of which evokes howls 
of delight from the provincial visitors. 
In the theater uniforms predominate, 
and solemn silence prevails before the 
national hymn is’ performed—lItalian, 
French or Montegaskian, according to 
the colony for whose benefit the charit- 
able performance is arranged. 

One imagines that after this hurrah- 
prelude is over what follows would be 
of no great consequence. Here again 
the hypothesis would be quite erron- 
eous, for on such occasions M. Guns- 
bourg contrives in his ironically saga- 
cious way to impress upon the “gala” 
soirée the stamp of a particularly artis- 
tic event. 

A Ponchielli Novelty 


Thus while the French colony benefited 
by the first representation anywhere of 
“Cleopatra,” the Italians residing in 
Monaco, when their turn came, were 
treated to “The Moors in Valencia,” a 
masterpiece by Ponchielli, which prior to 
that occasion had never been produced 
in any part of the world. If I use the 
word “masterpiece” I am conscious of 
exaggerating just a little, but such exag- 
gerations I esteem necessary in these 
days, when the one-sided cult of the 
modern almost blinds us to what the 
older generation accomplished in the way 
of form and melody. To be sure, the 
libretto by Ghislanzoni, one of the 
authors of the book of “Aida,” is de- 
cidedly conventional, and treats the 
tragic conflict between the Moorish 
prince and the King of Spain in a super- 
ficial and very operatic manner. This 
Moorish potentate is above all else a 
brilliant baritone, who does not wish to 
forego the opportunity to sing duos with 
his daughter, who has inspired a pas- 
sion in the breast of the royal Spaniard. 
That he does not stab her in the last 
act is due, not to the fact that a court 
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cabal draws her into an intrigue with 
the King, but because he would thereby 
deprive her of a wonderful death scene, 
with moonlight on the stage and tears 
galore in the audience. 

But aside from its antiquated form 
the partitur abounds in genuine melodic 
power, the choruses of the Moors be- 
wailing their impending banishment 
from Spain being marked by an appeal- 
ing spirit of resignation and despair. 
In short, this posthumous work of the 
composer of “Gioconda”—skillfully com- 
pleted by Signor Cadore—is strikingly 
beautiful, and causes one to deplore the 
infrequent performance of the more 
famous opera. 

For his gala premiére Mr. Gunsbourg 
brought forward nearly all of his first 
“garnitures”—the admirable baritone, 
Baklanoff, Mme. Lipkowska, the graceful 
Pole with the Italian colorature, and the 
young and promising tenor, Martinelli, 
who has to compensate us for the ab- 
sence of Caruso. The latter has not 
favored us in several years, but on good 
authority I am informed that next sea- 
son he will certainly again be heard in 
the Cote d’azur et d’or. 


Messager’s “Beatrice” 


In Monte Carlo one_ involuntarily 
speaks oftener of the artists than of 
the opera interpreted, and the memory, 
too, dwells continually upon the per- 
formance. Therefore, one finds it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate on its abso- 
lute merits Messager’s “Beatrice,” 
which was the last novelty of the season 
and which also had here its first perform- 
ance on any stage. Banquets and the 
visits of various official personages made 
this a social function quite as much as 
an artistic event. 

In “Beatrice” we again encounter the 
clever and elegant orchestral causeur, 
though not to the same extent as for- 
merly. The chief interest lies in the 
first and in the last acts, which deal with 
the legend of Sister Beatrice. Those 
very industrious writers, De Flers and 
De Caillavet, have supplied the libretto, 
basing it upon a novel by Nodier. When, 
in the first act, Beatrice with beamingly 
ecstatic eyes sits among her comrades 
and prays, when the Mother Superior 
rebukes her for her proud zeal, when the 
Bishop of Palermo draws from her the 
confession of her secret love for Lorenzo, 
or when, in the last act, the Madonna 


herself speaks to the erring sister, re- 
turning after many love adventures to 
the convent, Messager’s music is so 
characteristically liturgic, that in aston- 
ishment one asks: Is this the composer 
of so many light trifling comic operas, 
who here originates or puts together 
these litanies, with their severe whole- 
tones? But in the middle acts, when the 
frivolous Lorenzo and his companions 
gayly let the glasses clink, we again find 


_in the ensemble numbers, with their 


coquettish scales and effective finales, 
the familiar Messager of the Opéra 
Comique, still admired by his country- 
men, though his prestige in Germany is 
no longer what it was. Mme. Vally, of 
the Paris Opéra, did not do full justice to 
the title part, while, on the other hand, 
the tenor, Rousseliére, carried out ex- 
cellently the réle of Lorenzo, which is 
rather foreign to his style. 


Minor Productions 


Besides these important productions, 
several smaller operas were heard, their 
introduction being largely due, and we 
should be grateful accordingly, to mon- 
daine influences. Of these only two seem 
to me worthy of mention, “The Tragedy 
of Death,” a fairy tale by Andersen, the 
score by the young Russian, Georges 
Mousikant, revealing no marked _in- 
dividuality but considerable inventive- 
ness and good technic, and the Nether- 
landish idyll, “Kaatje,” the composer of 
which, Baron Buffin, proves himself an 
original musician, with a remarkably 
tasteful style. A man of unusual attain- 
ments, it was not necessary for him to 
rely upon his influence at court (he was 
until quite recently adjutant to the King 
of the Belgians) to have his work per- 
formed at Monaco. Leipsic has already 
accepted it and other German opera 
houses will undoubtedly follow suit. 





Talbot Indianapolis Series 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 5.—Ona B. 
Talbot has announced ner course of con- 
certs for the coming season, the attrac- 
tions to include the following: John Mc- 
Cormack, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, 
with Thaddeus Rich as soloist; New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, with Josef Lhévinne as solo- 
its; Fritz Kreisler and Frances Alda, 
with Frank La Forge and Gutia Casini. 
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Ignaz Friedman! Hats Off—a Genius 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


That very fine and deserved apprecia- 
tion of the composer, Ignaz Friedman, 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
will doubtless delight those already fa- 
miliar with the productions of the man, 
and perhaps contribute not a little to- 
ward expediting his recognition as a com- 
poser of pronounced genius. 

Your critic alludes to the seemingly 
strange fact that while Friedman has 
dedicated many of his most inspired com- 
positions to men like JoSef Hofmann, 
Moriz Rosenthal and Leopold Godowsky, 
one never hears of any efforts on their 
part to bring them to public notice, not- 
withstanding their unquestionable bril- 
liancy. Your writer calls this “an in- 
teresting and unexplained fact,” which 
he thinks “displays an attitude of cool- 
ness to a colleague who enjoys the two- 
fold distinction of being a composer and 
virtuoso.” 

Such an inference is unmistakably 
warranted. How can we account for it? 
“How explain it?” asks the critic. 

Schopenhauer, in one of his irascible 
moments, reflecting upon the long delay 
of his own recognition, attributed it sole- 
ly to the jealous envy and machinations 
of his professional brethren. The great 
pessimist stoutly insisted that whenever 
a real genius appears, the world of 
dunces at once unites, conspires and re- 
solves to crush him, by the very simple 
process of ignoring him. Of course this 
silent treatment could not apply in the 
case of Friedman, whose contemporary 
rivals are mostly men of education and 
character incapable of such conduct. 

Nevertheless, these pianistic stars and 
the lesser twinklers are, apparently, not 
imbued with that altruistic spirit that 
once moved a Schumann in behalf of 


‘Brahms, and a Liszt, Biilow and Tausig 


to do yeoman service in the interest of 
Wagner. 

One would imagine that the emergence 
of a genius like Friedman would be 
hailed with joy, instead of regarded with 
absolute indifference. While early neg- 
lect can never crush solid worth Fried- 
man’s works are of such a high order 
and maturity that they deserve to be 
better known. So far, this communica- 
tion has only been concerned with the 
composer Friedman, but if we are to be- 
lieve recent German reviews he also 
towers far above most of his colleagues 
as a pianist. Indeed, a player who is 
extolled as superior to Pachmann as a 
Chopin interpreter, whose piano playing 
can arouse a surfeited and blasé Vienna 
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audience to shouts of “bravo’’—well, he 
must be “some shakes” after all. It is 
to be hoped that we may have an oppor- 
tunity in the near future of listening 
to this interesting personage. 
JOHN KAUTZ. 
Albany, N. Y., July 10, 1914. 





Mr. Goldmark’s Opinion of Friedman 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


I read the article last night about 
Ignaz Friedman by A. Walter Kramer 
with much interest. About two years 
ago I had my music-dealer send me a 
big stack of new piano music to look over 
and I said at the time that the only 
things of interest I found were some 
pieces by the self same Ignaz Friedman, 
who until then had been perfectly un- 
known to me. I thought this might in- 
terest you. Hence these lines. 

I am rusticating, getting a fine rest 
and composing besides. 

Very truly yours, 
RUBIN GOLDMARK. 

Lake Placid, N. Y., July 4, 1914. 





Opposed to Licenses for Teachers of 
Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue, the editorial ‘‘The 
Way Out” conveys the idea that the 
reputable teachers of every State are 
banded together to secure restrictive or 
regulative legislation on the subject of 
music teaching. While I am not in so 
favorable a position as is the editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA to know what the sen- 
timent is throughout the country, I am 
convinced that here in Massachusetts any 
such movement is so attenuated as to be 
negligible. 

A licensing bill, advertised for hearing 
before the education committee of the 
Legislature just closing its session, drew 
about twenty persons. There are up- 
wards of 900 teachers listed in the Bos- 
ton directory alone. Now of these twenty 
all who spoke, save one, spoke in opposi- 
tion. 

Again, on this bill The Christian 
Science Monitor conducted a canvass 
among teachers of sufficient prominence 
to be interviewed. Most of them re- 
yudiated the idea. While the examina- 
an feature of an incredibly weak bill 
may explain some opposition, it cannot 
account for the total iack of interest 
in the whole matter. 

One must come to the conclusion that 
the apathy of some 900 Boston teachers, 
and of thousands in the State, indicates 
that for them, at least, licensing is not 
the way out. 

A personal opinion in opposition to 
your editorial columns should be ad- 
vanced with some hesitancy; but surely 
it is not oyer-ingenious to draw from the 
above a belief that you cannot by legis- 
lation raise the plane of an art, because 
legislation can reach only its barest out- 
lines; that the charlatan, the absolute 
faker, who alone is eliminated by pres- 
ent proposals, is rare, and he who could 
not instantly detect such would never 
go far in music. 

Therefore the greatest harm is done 
by the mediocre teacher, who, like the 
mediocre doctor, may easily deceive him. 
self and others, yet can pass examina- 
tion. The need of the profession is im- 
provement from within. 

FRANK E. 

Steinert Hall, Boston. 

July 9, 1914. 
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Good Music Teachers Wanted in Kansas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I am a constant reader of your highly 
esteemed paper and I will admit that I 
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have been benefited and enlightened a 
great deal by it. 

Your efforts towards eliminating the 
fakes and quacks in the musical pro- 
fession and also to compel music teach- 
ers to pass an examination deserve the 
hearty support of every sincere music 
student and music lover. 

I am glad to see the great progress 
the East is making in music. 

I wish we had some one out here in 
the Western States to start a strong 
crusade against the fakers and quack 
teachers. The field is certainly ripe for 
it in every respect. 

The people out here are music lovers 
and are all anxious to give their children 
a musical education. 

It is surely a pity to see how badly 
cheated they are by the fake music 
schools, and the 
thousands of good artists and expert 
teachers in the Eastern cities are 
struggling hard for their daily existence, 
while the quacks here are getting rich. 

I have decided to see what I can do 
personally in this matter. 

I would like to get in touch with some 
good teachers. 

I know of a town out here with a pop- 
ulation of 70,000 which is very musical] 
inclined, but is very poorly supplied with 
music teachers, yet such as there are do 
a splendid business. 

Now here is a good chance for some 
really good musicians to come and start 
a first-class school, provided they have a 
little money on hand. 

_ An Al violinist, with exceptional abil- 
ity for teaching, would be sure to do 
well. He could get concert. engage- 
ments. Also a good piano teacher and 
vocal teacher would do well. 

Sincerely, J. SAFFIER. 

No. 530 South Market Street, 

Wichita, Kan. 





Ideals and Realities—As They Affect 
Victor Herbert’s Case 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

“T see by the paper,” as Mr. Hen- 
nessy says, that Victor Herbert has re- 
tired to his cabin on the shores of Lake 
Placid to write a comic opera for Miss 
Hazel Dawn to twinkle in. This is a sad 
blow. Last year, when the opera “Made- 
leine” was in rehearsal at the Metro- 
politan Mr. Polacco said in an interview 
that the work was one which would place 
its composer in the front rank and that 
he hoped the new opera would meet with 
success so that Mr. Herbert would not 
have to earn his living writing comic 
operas and light music, but could devote 
himself to the composition of serious 
music. Alas, for his hopes! The path of 
genius is, indeed, hard and_ thickly 
strewn with pebbles! Instead of writing 
immertal masterpieces, undisturbed by 
the pressure of economic necessity, Mr. 
Herbert, like many another of his illus- 
trious predecessors in the history of the 
art, has to write pot-boilers to earn his 
living! Oh, Vic, what have you done 


uack teachers, while. 


with the royalties from “The Idol’s 
Eye,” “The Wizard of the Nile,” “The 
Serenade,” “The Ameer,” “The Red 
Mill,” “Babes in Toyland,” “Mlle. 
Modiste,” “The Prima Donna,” “AIl- 
geria,” “The Madcap Duchess” and a 
dozen or two more of the best and most 
successful comic operas of the last fifteen 
years? Instead of being a mediocre com- 
poser of serious music, stern necessity 
compels you to continue to be the best 
operetta composer of your day and gen- 
eration. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN. 

No. 7 West 108th Street, New York, 
July 11, 1914. 





One Reason Why Mr. Aborn Is Seeking 
Talent Abroad 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I be allowed to say a few words 
in reference to Milton Aborn’s statement 
that he must seek American singers 
abroad, as those at home had no experi- 
ence in opera routine. I am an American 
singer, who, after having studied in New 
York with most excellent vocal teachers, 
went abroad for opera routine. I sang 
for five years in Chemnitz, Leipsic, 
Bremen, all the principal roles of a large 
répertoire, with success and excellent 
criticisms from the press. Family affairs 
called me home late in 1912 and neces- 
sitated my remaining here some time, so 
I then tried to secure a hearing in my 
own country. 

I approached Mr. Aborn by letter, in- 
closing press notices and my song réper- 
toire. He wrote me arranging an inter- 
view, during which he asked me if I 
would sing Hisa in a Brooklyn perform- 
ance, in order to be able to judge of 
my capabilities. I was to write him dur- 
ing the coming week as to performing re- 
hearsals, etc. On my writing him I re- 
ceived this remarkable reply: “The cast 
for ‘Lohengrin’ has been made up; I re- 
gret I have no place for you.” 

Finito! Mr. Aborn has not to the pres- 
ent day heard my voice. During our in- 
terview he asked me what was my idea 
of a salary. My reply was that he could 
better judge of my worth after the 
“Lohengrin” performance. I have never 
been able to secure a hearing with Mr. 
Aborn. So much for home talent, so 
much for the American in his own coun- 
try. You may use this letter as you see 
fit, for I know that MUSICAL AMERICA is 
doing a splendid work in trying to help 
American musicians. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AN AMERICAN OPERA SINGER. 
Whitefield, N. H., July 16, 1914. 





Manager David Makes a Correction 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the current issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA you make the statement that Mme. 
Marie Morrisey is singing each Sunday 
at Elberon, N. J., in a quartet, the other 
members of which are Miss Marie Stod- 
dart, John Young and Grant O’Dell. Al- 
low me to correct this. The contralto of 
this quartet is Miss Mary Jordan, who 
has held the position for the past seven 
Summers. Mme. Morrisey substituted on 
two occasions for Miss Jordan. 

Yours truly, 
FOSTER & DAVID, 
By Walter David. 

July 13, 1914. 
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CALLS ALL MUSICIANS PHYSICAL “ FREAKS” 





HAT all musicians are “freaks,” so 
far as their physical appearance 
goes, is the opinion of Dr. Paul Sohn, the 
German scientist, according to a recent 


article in the New York World. Not 
only this, but Dr. Sohn finds that, re- 
gardless of their race or nationality, all 
persons of marked musical ability show 
a close resemblance to one another in the 
shape of their heads and faces. The 
head and countenance of the typical 
musician often look very much like those 
of the lion or the sphinx. 

The peculiar shape of a musician’s 
head is due, Dr. Sohn believes, to the 
gradual expansion of the sound-center 
of his brain and the consequent change 
in the conformation of his skull. This 
is why the heads of Beethoven, Wagner, 
Robert Schumann, Richard Strauss and 
other great musicians all have an eccen- 
tric, abnormal and sometimes fantastic 
appearance. A musician’s sound center 
develops abnormally because it is there 
that everything in his life finds its mo- 
tive. 


The musical head and face are of a 
primitive type, because musical genius 
is a reversion to the time when men 
communicated their ideas by means of 
more or less inarticulate sounds. But 
although the musician’s physical appear- 
ance is barbarous in its lack of beauty 
and regularity, it contains no hint of 
degeneracy. 

he typical musical head is charac- 
terized by the horizontal breadth of the 
forehead, the broad nose and chin and 
the wide, extremely mobile mouth. The 
brow often overhangs greatly, as was 
so notably the case with Beethoven. The 
eyes are lustrous but bear a separated, 
dreamy expression. The hands are broad 
and strong. 

“Musicians,” says Dr. Sohn, “are ab- 
solute slaves to their sense of sound, and 
it is this that not only affects their 
physical appearance, but makes them 
mentally so nervous and excitable. The 
main feature of the musical intellect is 
that mental excitement seeks a different 
outlet from what it does in the case of 
ordinary men.” 





OPERATIC VAUDEVILLE IS 
NOW HAMMERSTEIN PLAN 


Impresario to Open His New Theater on 
Aug. 8—Will Give Excerpts from 
Opera and Moving Pictures 


Oscar Hammerstein announced last 
week that he would open his new opera 
house in Lexington Avenue, New York, 
on August 8 and operate it as a moving 
picture and vaudeville theater, with brief 


excerpts from grand opera as the par- 
ticular feature. Singers engaged for 
Mr. Hammerstein’s projected season of 
grand opera, which the courts enjoined 
him from giving in New York, will 
appear. 

Mr. Hammerstein plans to continue 
this policy at least until there is a de- 
cision on his appeal from the decree of 
the Supreme Court upholding his alleged 
agreement of 1910 with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company by which he must 


refrain from producing opera here until 
April, 1920. 

A large orchestra, under a well known 
opera conductor, as well as prominent 
vocal and instrumental soloists will be 
employed in his forthcoming venture, Mr. 
Hammerstein states, and he will use the 
scenery which he had intended for his 
grand opera productions. He does not 
think his new plan will in any way con- 
flict with the court injunction. He will 
not present entire scenes from opera but 
merely. the singers as individual per- 
formers in arias from familiar operas. 
The prices of admission will not exceed 
twenty-five cents and there will be 3,000 
seats. 





New Canadian Musical. Magazine 


The second number of The Canadian 
Journal of Music reached the office of 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week. It is pub- 
lished monthly in Toronto by Clarence 
Britten, editor; Harriette J. von Kunits, 
associate; Shelby F. Strother, manager, 


and these assistant editors: Gertrude 
Sanborn, Lilly Fairbrother and Anton 
Marecek-Oliver. The purpose of the new 
periodical is to record the current activi- 
ties of the musical life in the Dominion 
and each issue, according to the pub- 
lishers’ announcement, is to be devoted 
to some special phase of music. The 
second issue is concerned especially with 
choral music. 





To Publish Leo Ornstein’s “Futurist” . 


Compositions 


Schott & Co., the noted European 
publishers, have made announcement 
from their London house that they will 
publish at an early date the composi- 
tions of Leo Ornstein, the young Rus- 
sian, whose compositions made such a 
sensation in London this Spring. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Ornstein made 
his début as a pianist four years ago 
in New York and toured in concert in 
this country during that and the follow- 
ing season. At that time he was already 
composing, but his compositions were en- 
tirely understandable by the average 
music-lover. After his arrival in Europe 
he underwent a complete change in his 
creative style and is now avowedly a 
“futurist.” The works for the piano 
which Schott is bringing out are a 
“Dwarf Suite,” op. 11; “Impression of 
the Thames,” op. 13, No. 1; “Wild Men’s 
Dance,” op. 13, No. 2; “Two Impressions 
of Notre-Dame,” op. 16, Nos. 1 and 2; 
Three Preludes, op. 20, and Three Bur- 
lesques, op. 30. A new string quartet 
by him will also be advanced. 





Paulist Choir in Omaha Concert 


OMAHA, NEB., July 1.—On a recent 
date the Paulist Choristers, under the 
direction of Father William J. Finn, 
gave two concerts here, making a fine 
impression with the purity and sweetness 
of the young voices and the finish and 
shading of the ensemble work. To Father 
Finn is due the credit for the beautiful 
tone quality and entrancing pianissimi 
and nuance throughout. The choral 
work was supplemented by many agree- 
able solos. E. L. W. 





Prof. F. A. Kern, who has been direc- 
tor of the Belleville Liederkranz of Belle- 
ville, Ill., for the last five years, has 
resigned and will make his home per- 
manently with his family in Germany. 








MARCUERITE 


MELVILL 


The Concert Pianist 


Varied European Comments : 


She is one of the very few 
pianists who leave an_ impression. 
One need only to see her at the piano 
to be aware of the rare fact that» here 
is an artist who really recreates with 
her own phantasy. So her interpreta- 
tions, characterized by clarity, sim- 
plicity, depth of feeling and determi- 
nation, and born anew in a happy 
hour, have a magnetic force by their 
spontaneity.—Berliner Tageblatt, Jan. 
24th, 1914. 


é Only very few. are able, as 
she, to preserve in a concert hall all 
the charm of their musical individual- 
ity, absolutely undisturbed by sur- 
roundings, and listening only to the 
inner’ voice. . . . Marguerite Mel- 
ville found the right tone for these 
quiet dreamy tone pictures, as well as 
for the following pieces of Debussy, 
Scott and Reger, which were given 
with genuine musical understanding, 
beauty of tone and great bravour.— 
Dresdener Anzeiger, Feb. 7th, 1914. 


Marguerite Melville proved herself 
a poetess at the piano in the ‘‘Scenes 
of Childhood’’ of Schumann. These 
delightful, intimate pictures were not 
distorted into effective concert pieces, 
as is only too often the case, but were 
left all the charm of their dainty fili- 
gree. The Musikhalle was converted 
into a salon, the audience to eager lis- 
teners, and the pianist told them of 
the sorrows and joys of a child’s life, 
with all the tender touch and subtle 
expression of her artist soul.—Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, Feb. 18th, 1914. 


Marguerite Melville has poetry 
in her touch, and that is the key to 
it all—Dresdener Journal, Feb. 6th, 
1914. 
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SULIT 


AA 


LEONARD 


BORWICK 


PIANIST WHO WILL TOUR AMERICA NEXT SEASON AROUSES 
WILD_ENTHUSIASM_IN/AUSTRALIANJRECITALS 


MELBOURNE PUNCH, May 21st, 1914.—Given a very large audience, brimming 
with anticipation, a very fine Steinway piano, and a small, fair-haired, unas- 
suming man of quiet demeanor, devoid of all eccentricity or mannerism, and 
we have the mise-en-scene to a condition of wild enthusiasm and perhaps ap- 
proached under similar conditions—a piano recital—since the days of Paderew- 
ski. Borwick is not, of course, so famous a man as the great Pole; but when 
it comes to interpretation, pure and simple, well, we leave an intelligent and 
deeply critical musical public here judge for itself. This, the scene on Saturday 
night last, when the plaudits of those present gave the verdict. Not even in 
the perfervid eloquence of Rachmaninoft’s grandiloquent Prelude does Borwick 
onslaught with fury the keyboard; yet he is boldly eioquent. With undoubted 
power, we ever find an exquisite, Watteau-like form and texture in his tone 
and color scheme. By the magic of his tender, pleading touch, and caressing, 
he woos even the most unbending adherents of torrid toné into meek submis- 
sion to his will. Rarely have we heard a maestro of his marvellous mental 
accuracy, perfect sense of rhythm, and wonderful grip of shade, tone color and 
nuance. 

His program included Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Scarlatti, Schumann, 

Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rachmaninoff, Sgambati, and Liszt. Three numbers 
alone need we consider. As a piece of dazzling virtuosity we may quote Liszt’s 
tremendous technical crux, ‘“‘The Hungarian Rhapsody,’’ No. 12. The Chopin 
“Funeral March Sonata’ gave Borwick an opportunity for exhibiting to the 
full the exquisite soul of the ill-fated companion of Georges Sand, perhaps 
nowhere in the whole of the writer’s works more pathetically expressed than 
in this work, where even the beautiful Scherzo, with its sad centre theme, 
causes the eyes to brim. Three by Scarlatti show that this great old master 
of the primitive piano should be in the hands of all budding artists, and form 
no little part of their study. 
ARGUS, May 20th, 1914.—Another fine program was presented by Mr. Leonard 
Borwick at his fourth recital, given in the Auditorium last night. Mr. Borwick 
did an especial service in playing Bach’s great chromatic fantasia and fugue, 
for, while we have had it several times in recent years, we have not had it 
handled in such masterly fashion as he handled it last night. Indeed, if he could 
only give us a little more of the great cantor’s music it is quite possible Bach 
might almost become fashionable Disdaining Hans Von Biilow’s painting of 
the lily (with his doubling of the scale passages and other embellishments), 
the pianist gave it as pure Bach—with impeccable clearness of phrasing and 
an understanding of its rhythmical variety in the fantasia, and an architec- 
tonic upbuilding of the great gothic figure, which brought out its noble pro- 
portions with splendid effect. 

Even more impressive, in an emotional sense, was the pianist’s reading 
of Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata. To be sure, our visitor did not play it 
in a highly strenuous spirit. But that is his way. Like a man who is con- 
fident that his powers are fully adequate to express himself without shouting 
or fevered rhetoric, Mr. Borwick portrays even passionate phrases with a 
certain composure, which, nevertheless, under it has deep feeling and strong 
feeling. Thus, the first movement, wherein Beethoven’s purpose is obviously 
to depict a mood of “Sturm and Drang.”’ Mr. Borwick was able to realize 
with a generally moderate use of tone, broken here and there by stabbing ac- 
cents and large effects in crescendo. And much the same method characterized 
his treatment of the third movement, though in this he added a certain aban- 
don of expression which gave to Beethoven's frenzied and demoniac passages 
an almost sinister intensity. The slow movement, too, was a fine conception, 
replete as it was with the most delicate tonal suggestions. Altogether, it was 
a memorable performance, quiet (in general) and restrained, but the quietness 
and restraint of one who knew how to make every phrase, every note, tell. 

There was in the program the pianist’s own arrangement of Debussy’s 
“TL’aprés midi d’un faune’’ which, while beautifully worked out and beautifully 
played, was like a reproduction in black and white of a subtly-colored paint- 
ing. There were several other works by Mozart, Brahms, and Chopin, the final 
selection—all Chopin pieces—being done with a grace of expression and _ per- 
fection of technique which fairly enchanted the audience. This, by the way, 
was again a very large, and almost needless to say, very enthusiastic, audience. 
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MUSICIAN BY RIGHT OF HEREDITY 





Teacher and Lecturer 





Part that Ancestry and Early Training Have Played in Career 
of Celene Loveland, Pianist —- Her Work as Recitalist, 








ELENE LOVELAND comes honest- 
ly not only by her musical gifts, 

but also by her equally pronounced gift 
as an instructor, for her family on both 
sides has been distinguished in various 
professions. She comes, in the first place, 
of an old Revolutionary family, in turn 
decended from a famous English family, 


the Seymours. 

The old Seymour place in Utica, N. 
Y., until very recently still in the pos- 
session of Miss Loveland’s family, is a 
show place of the neighborhood. Of her 
nearer relatives an uncle of her mother 
was Daniel Blakely, the manager, 
friend of the late William Steinway, and 
who with Steinway did so much for 
music in this country and in aid of young 
musicians. It was Mr. Blakely, inci- 
dentally, who “discovered” John Philip 
Sousa. An aunt of Miss Loveland was a 
prominent concert singer, and her grand- 
father and grandmother were also both 
concert singers, and, in keeping some 
of their engagements, rode on the first 
locomotive that ever went into Texas. 
Another relative, Sarah Hubbard, was 
for years dramatic critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, and reader for the publishing 
house of McClurg, and her sister was a 
pupil of Henry Wolfsohn at the time 
that Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was 
studying with him. David Blakely’s 
three daughters were all fine amateur 
musicians. Miss Loveland’s’§ mother, 
while never a public performer, was a 
thoroughly trained pianist, as well as a 
deep student of harmony and the laws 
of composition. 

So it is not strange that Miss Love- 
land early manifested musical talent. 
She says herself that she does not re- 
member when she learned to read music. 


Mother Her First Teacher 


“My mother taught me the notes, but 
I must have been very tiny, since I can- 
not remember the time when I did not 
know them. I remember how I used 
to go and stand by the piano and look 
at the keys and touch them as I named 
them to myself,” she told her inter- 
viewer. “My mother gave me my first 
piano lessons, and I confess that I did 
not like to practice, but I did love to 
take lessons. I could read readily at 
sight, and I imposed upon my first teach- 
ers in this way, for they were not at 
all sure how much or how little I had 
practiced my lessons, simply because of 
this facility in reading. But after a 
while my teacher asked my mother to 
practice with me and then my shirking 
stopped. Mother used to sit beside me at 





the piano and beat time with a paper 
cutter. 

“After a time I became a pupil of 
Arthur Speed, then living in Chicago, 
and he taught me what really serious 
study was. Then, when he went to Ber- 
lin mother and I followed, and I con- 
tinued studying with him there. . 

“Another teacher from whom I learned 
much was Mme. Eylau. I had met sev- 
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—Photo by Matzene. 
Celene Loveland, Pianist, at Practice 


eral of her pupils who seemed to me to 
do remarkable things technically, and as 
my hand had always been rather con- 
stricted I decided to see what she could 
do for me. She had a number of exer- 
cises which she had thought out, at first 
solely to overcome certain natural dis- 
abilities in her own hand—she has very 
small hands—and so successful had these 
proved in her own case, enabling her to 
obtain the strength and grasp of chords 
which previously had seemed impossible, 
that she began applying them and other 
exercises to the work of her pupils. One 
thing that she always insisted upon was 
freedom of the arms, and she was the 
first to give me this. She thought that I 
grasped her ideas readily, and when she 
was called to America on business made 
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me take her class. Afterwards she was 
detained in America for more than a 
year, so that I kept her classes for all 
that time. When she finally determined 
to remain in this country I went to 
Rudolph Ganz and studied with him for 
three years, and thoroughly enjoyed my 
work with him.” 

“You must have felt quite a German 
by that time,” remarked the interviewer. 
Miss Loveland laughed: 


A Concert in Berlin 


“That was one reason why I decided 
to come home. People told me that I 
played ‘like a German,’ that I seemed 
German, until I decided that if there 
were really any truth in these remarks 
I had better go home and become an 
American again. Besides, I was very 
anxious to see my own country again, and 
illness in my family finally hastened my 
return even sooner than I had expected. 
I left about six weeks after giving a 
concert in Berlin. 

“IT must tell you about that concert, 
for although I really had a great suc- 
cess it certainly was given under more 
than common difficulties. 
place, my grandmother, who had accom- 
panied my mother and myself, died sud- 
denly, and I was obliged to make all 
the funeral arrangements, which in Ger- 
many are very complicated. I caught 
cold, and was taken with pneumonia, and 
for several weeks could not practice at 
all. In fact, I had only ten days’ prac- 
tice before the date of the concert. My 
friends assured me that I was mad to 
think of playing under such circum- 
stances, declared that I would faint on 
the stage, etc. | But although, when I 
first stepped on the platform I felt very 
weak, and did wonder whether I would 
be able to play or not, the weakness 
soon left me and I do not think any one 
in the audience suspected it. 

“After that concert I returned to my 
home in Chicago and gave a concert at 
the Whitney Opera House. I like concert 
work, but enjoy my teaching equally 
well. I like especially to teach advanced 
pupils, who have some natural defect to 
overcome, and are willing to work to 
do so. I can always help them with the 
exercises that I use, different ones for 
each particular case. These are not 
only the ones that I learned from Mme. 
Eylau, but others that I have worked 
out for myself. There is a reason back 
of each exercise that I use. 


Lecture Recitals 


“My lecture recitals are the outgrowth 
of my Berlin teaching, and began when 
students there asked me to explain how 
I got certain effects, or was able to 
accomplish various technical feats. | 
found myself explaining, illustrating, 
and then they would tell me that I had 
made things plain to them and had 
helped them. -So I became more and 
more interested in giving such explana- 
tions, and out of these my lecture re- 
citals have evolved. Nor is it only stud- 
ents who are interested. I have found 
that a great many people who are not 
musicians, or at all events are not serious 
students, like to learn how various 
effects are produced.” 

It must not be thought, however, that 
Miss Loveland confines her public work 
exclusively to these lecture recitals. She 
not only gives historical recital programs 
of interest, but also has appeared as solo- 
ist in a number of concerts with suc- 
cess. In her playing she seems to pos- 
sess an unfailing ability to interest her 
audiences. 


Trnka Violin Recital in Adirondacks 

Alois Trnka, the violinist, gave a re- 
cital at Trudeau Sanatorium in the 
Adirondacks, N. Y., on July 5, with Ella 
Buerger at the piano.:- 


In the first” 


ELEANOR PATTERSON’S TOUR 





Contralto Sings Eighteen Concerts in 
Middle West 


E. Eleanor Patterson, the American 
contralto, has returned from a highly 
successful two months’ tour through the 
Middle West, having been heard in over 





E. Eleanor Patterson, Contralto, with Dr. 
H. S. Lehr, Founder of Ohio Northern 
University 


eighteen concerts, and at each appear- 
ance having won the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of her hearers. Her last two ap- 
pearances were at Kockhaven and Ber- 
wick, Pa., the latter concert being given 
by the Masons of Berwick. 

According to her custom, Miss Patter- 
son’s programs were all in English, in- 
cluding her specialty, “Old Plantation 
Melodies,” which always evokes the en- 
thusiasm of her audience, and which con- 
sist of “Doan’ Yo Cry,” “Pickaninny 
Lullaby,” and “Kentucky Babe.” The 
accompanying snap-shot shows Mis§ Pat- 
terson having a chat with -Dr. H. S. 
Lehr, the founder of the Ohio Northern 
University at Ada, Ohio, where the con- 
tralto also gave a concert. 


Whitney Mockridge, the Canadian 
tenor, was a recent recitalist in London. 
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CARUSO’S FAREWELL TO COVENT GARDEN 





‘Tosca’? His Last Performance 
of Season — Maggie Teyte’s 
Covent Garden Début 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand W. C., 
July 3, 1914. 


7 HE most interesting events of the last 
week at Covent Garden have been 
the farewell appearance of Caruso in 
“Tosca” and the revival of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” in which Maggie Teyte 
made her Covent Garden début. 

For his final performance the great 
tenor was in excellent voice. If in his 
preceding appearance as Cavaradossi 


there was disappointment felt at what 
was termed his excessive vocal economy, 
ample compensation was made at this 
performance, for both his singing and 
acting seemed more natural and spon- 








Additional Notices of 


GITTELSON 


in London 


MORNING POST, May 25, 1914.—A _ pre- 
vious hearing at the Royal Albert. Hall on the 
oceasion of Mme. Melba’s recent Sunday concert 
had prepared those who then heard him for thought- 
ful and refined violin playing by Mr. F rank Gittel- 
son at his first recital on Saturday afternoon in 
Bechstein Hall. A program of an everyday char- 
acter may form, by reason of its familiarity, a more 
“test than one out of the ordinary groove. 
Franck’s Sonata for violin and piano, 
and Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso 
were the chief features of the programme. They 
fell well within the young violinist’s resources, He 
has a full and at the same time persuasive tone, 
and. on the whole, an excellent idea of the meaning 
of interpretation. With the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Charlton Keith as pianist the playing 
of the Sonata was worthy of the work. It will be 
interesting to hear Mr. Gittelson in- a less con- 
ventional programme. 

THE REFEREE, May 24, 191 4.—At Bech 
stein Hall Mr. Frank Gittelson, the young American 
London recital. He is a 


exacting 
The Cesar 
Bach Chaconne, 


fiolinist. gave his first 

Se wae produced a full tone, phrases clearly 

and plays sympathetically. Moreover, he seems to 

enjoy the music he interprets. Such were the 

characteristics of his rendering of a_ sonata by 
Chaconne and Saint-Saens 


Cesar Franck. Bach’s 
Rondo Capriccioso. 


ALBERT HALL CONCERT, MAY 38, 1914, 
WITH MME. MELBA 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—tThe occasion served 
to introduce a violinist, Mr. Frank Gittelson, who 
has acquired a reputation on the Continent, but has 
not previously appeared in England. He has a rich 
tone and a highly finished style. rhe Albert Hall 
does not help the resonance of a_ solo instrument, 
but the Introduction and Adagio from Bruch’s Con 
certo in G Minor showed his talent to advantage. 
Ilis slower notes had a beautifully rounded tone. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—A new violinist, Mr. 
Frank Gittelson. made a fine impression by his most 
artistic style of playing: he has an excellent tone 
and good technique, and his performance of the 
AdaBio from Bruch’s G Minor Concerto was RE- 
MARKABLY POETIC. 

THE GLOBE.—Mr. Frank Gittelson was the 
violinist and by his eloquent playing of the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto he proved himself to be a musician 
of great merit. 

THE. STANDARD.—An _ exceptionally good 
reading of the two first movements of Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto was given by Mr. Frank Gittelson, 
who by his playing revealed musicianship of a high 
order. 

THE TIMES.—Mr. Frank Gittelson, a violinist 
who has not been heard in London before, played part 
of Bruch's G Minor Concerto with a smooth and 
beautiful tone. 

DAILY NEWS AND LEADER.—Mr. Gittel- 
son, a new violinist, made a fine impression by his 
sweet tone, and earnest playing of the Introduction 


and slow movement of Bruch’s first Concerto. 


Wolfsohn Bureau, | W. 34th St., New York 
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taneous and there was never any sign of 
playing to the gallery. His voice cer- 
tainly has a darker shade, though there 
is also a correspondingly greater richness 
in quality. Some authorities here think 
that Caruso no longer retains his old 
unique position as a tenor, though none 
has yet seen fit to attack his beautiful 
style and splendid interpretative powers. 

To both Caruso and Antonio Scotti 
who sang his familiar réle of Scarpia, 
the evening brought a vast amount of 
applause, and there was a triumph also 
for Mme. Edvina, who, as Tosca, fairly 
outdid herself. But a few nights earlier 
she was entrancing an audience in the 
ethereal music of Debussy’s Mélisande. 
From the mystic atmosphere of De- 
bussy’s work to the intense realism of 
Puccini’s opera was a step calculated to 
test the versatility of any artist. Mme. 
Edvina gave a superb display as Tosca, 
dramatically striking and vocally flaw- 
less. Her scene with Scarpia in the sec- 
ond act was particularly fine and pow- 
erful. 

To Signor Polacco, who is nobly bear- 
ing the burden of the conducting at 
Covent Garden, not infrequently appear- 
ing in five performances a week, a spe- 
cial word of praise is due for his master- 
ful reading of the score. 


“Don Giovanni” Revival 


The performance of “Don Giovanni” 
last evening brought a packed house, a 
circumstance which might have been an- 
ticipated both from the interest that the 
revival of this old faverite has aroused 
as well as from the brilliance of the cast. 
Mme. Destinn was the Donna Anna; 
Elsa Stralia, a newcomer, Donna Elvira; 
Maggie Teyte, Zerlina, and a charming 
one, too; John McCormack, Ottavio; 
Aquistapace, Leporello; Malatesta, Ma- 
setto; Murray Davey, the Commendatore, 
and Scotti, Don Giovanni. 

Mme. Destinn’s singing was a rare 
treat, and Scotti rose to great heights as 
the gay and fickle cavalier. Mr. McCor- 
mack sang with rare taste and charm 
and acted with ease and assurance. Both 
Messrs. Aquistapace and Malatesta re- 
vealed uncommon histrionic powers, 
while Miss Teyte, as Zerlina, more than 
justified her inclusion in the Covent Gar- 
den list of artists. The charm and vivac- 
ity of her acting and the finished style 
of her singing made her performance one 
of the features of an unusually success- 
ful production. 

Signor Polacco again conducted and 
gave a further convincing proof of his 
versatility and exceptional musical lore 
by reflecting all the characteristics of the 
Mozart style. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was great and there was more 
than the usual amount of applause. 

Rehearsals are now in progress for the 
production next week at Covent Garden 
of Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” in 
— Mme. Edvina will sing the leading 
role. 

The Nordica Funeral 


On Monday of last week a simple 
cortege passed through London’s busiest 
thoroughfares, and as the unpretentious 
little procession wound its way amid the 
traffic of the streets, few, if any, of those 
of the passersby who from a sense of re- 
spect saw fit to uncover could have 
guessed that this act of courtesy was di- 
rected towards all that remained of the 
famous singer, America’s greatest oper- 
atic artist, Mme. Nordica, whose body 
was being conveyed to the King’s Weigh 
House Church, where it was placed on a 
catafalque, in readiness for the following 
day when a short but truly impressive 
memorial service was held. 

A tiny group of mourners assembled to 
pay a last tribute to the great singer’s 
memory. Her husband, George W. 
Young, and her faithful secretary and 
accompanist, Mr. Simmons, were there 
among others, and to Mme. Jomelli and 
the American diseuse, Mme. Augette 
Forét, it fell mainly to represent the 
singer’s own profession, although the 
services were held at a time when Lon- 
don was fairly teeming over with singers 
and other musicians. 
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The third of a series of three concerts 
given by M. Lortat, embracing the com- 
plete works for the pianoforte of the em- 
inent French composer, Gabriel Fauré. 
took place at AZolian Hall, June 22. Of 
M. Fauré’s playing much could be said 
pro and con. He has all the clearness of 
technic common among French virtuosi 
but he lacks the poetic feeling and finer 
qualities that distinguish most of 
France’s great pianists. The audience 
had a pleasant surprise in the substitu- 
tion for Mme. Caponsachi-Jeislerof, who 
was prevented from appearing by illness, 
of that idol of the Parisian public, Joseph 
Hollman, the ’cellist, who played a group 
of pieces, accompanied by the composer 
himself, and completely won the audience 
by his wonderful tone and magnetic per- 
sonality. The singing of Miss Sander- 


son, who displayed splendid powers of 
enunciation and _ interpretation, com- 


pleted the program. 
FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





Electro-Magnetism as Substitute for 
Piano Hammer and Violin Bow 


By using electro-magnetism a French 
engineer named Bevierre, according to 
the Paris correspondent of the New York 
World, has found a means of draw- 
ing from musical instruments like the 
piano and violin continuous, sustained 
sounds similar to those produced by the 
organ. He predicts that there will be no 
more piano hammers and that the violin 
bow will be unknown. 


Wiesbaden recently heard Weber’s 
“Oberon” for the two hundredth time. 
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Portland Writes a New Chapter 
In Music History of Our Cities 





Wish a Reality 





Maine Public’s Immediate Response to Municipal Concert Series 
Points Way to Opening of Musical Treasure House to Whole 
American People—How City Commission Makes Benefactor’s 








NEW chapter in the history of 
music in America has been written 

by the city of Portland, Me., the first 
chapter in what promises to be a most 
interesting volume. This chapter is con- 
cerned with a work which quickens the 
enthusiasm of every lover of the beauti- 
ful, of every believer in opportunity to 
the people to know the uplift of inspiring 
thought, whether that thought be 


couched in the language of music, or 
in speech. It is a work unique in its 
vital touch on all classes of citizens. A 


. work unique in its strong appeal to the 


artistic and spiritual nature of the en- 
tire population. A work unique in that 
this great uplift is made _ possible 
through the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the city government with the generous 
donor of the principal medium of its 
activity. 

Never, before the late Summer of 1912, 
was there in any American city a 
municipal organ, with a municipal or- 
ganist, paid, not through the generosity 
of a private citizen (municipal organist 
whose salary was thus paid there had 
been prior to 1912) but paid by the city. 

Never, before the season of 1912 and 
1913 had there been in any American 
city, solely under the management of the 
municipality, without connection with or 
support from any educational institu- 
tion, series of subscription concerts, 
evening and matinée, extending from 
October to June; of Sunday afternoon 
public services, of which the organ re- 
cital formed an essential portion; of 
daily (except Sunday) Summer after- 
noon recitals. 


Memorial to a Friend 


In the Summer of 1912 the new 
Kotschmar Memorial Organ, the gift of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of Philadelphia, to 
his native city, was installed in the 
beautiful new City Building of Port- 
land. Organ and building were being 
brought into life during one and the 
same period; thus it came about that 
cordial co-operation of the architects of 
the hall, Messrs. Carrere and Hastings, 
with the organ builders, the Austin Com- 
pany, resulted in ideal placing of the 
magnificent instrument, in which the 
fascination of its many sided individual- 
ity, when evoked by the hand of a mas- 
ter, may be fully realized. Never had 


friend or musician a nobler, more vitally 
active memorial than has Herman 
Kotschmar, composer, and_ intimate 
friend of Mr. Curtis, in the municipal 
organ of Portland, which is in con- 


_—$—$—$$ $5 $$ - —_— 








Will C. Macfarlane, Municipal Organist 
of Portland, Me. 


tinually inspiring touch with the life of 
a busy community. 

With his splendid gift to his native 
city went Mr. Curtis’s definite wish that 
the organ might become a genuinely vital 
factor in the life of the people of Port- 
land; and splendidly have the members 
of the City Music Commission trans- 
lated this wish of the donor into inspir- 
ing actuality. Splendidly have the peo- 
ple of Portland responded to their unique 
opportunity. 





suffragettes intends 


of English 
forwarding a letter of indignant protest 
against his excessive and wholly unwar- 
rantable joy over the birth of a male 


In the season of 1912 and 1913 over 
225,000 persons attended the various 
recitals, concerts, Sunday afternoon serv- 
ices with their half hours of organ music, 
and Summer afternoon recitals. The 
auditorium in the City Building has a 
seating capacity of 3,000, yet on many 
occasions its standing room was taxed to 
the utmost and hundreds were turned : ; > 
away in disappointment from its doors. ber of piano recitals at the Von Ende 

In the season of ‘1913 and 1914, in- School of Music this Summer before 
stead of the abatement of interest which ®Udiences composed largely of students 
sometimes characterizes a second season, of the Summer course. While not at- 
enthusiasm steadily increased. tempting a chronological succession of 

3 the composers represented on the pro- 
Mr. Macfarlane’s Work 


grams, the recitals give a fair illustra- 

In 1912 Will C. Macfarlane, at that tion of the development of piano music 
time organist at the Fifth Avenue Pres- from Bach to Dohnanyi. Mr. Good- 
byterian Church and at Temple Emanu man’s playing of the Beethoven Minuet, 
El, New York City, was engaged as the Brahms Rhapsody, the Schumann 
municipal organist of Portland. Since Carnival and the Rachmaninoff Prelude 
that time Mr. Macfarlane has been a in C Sharp Minor on Wednesday of last 
prime factor in the musical life of the week were especially delightful. 

Maine city not only as its organist, but 
as composer, choral conductor, program 
annotator, etc. 

Among the artists who have assisted 
and who are to assist Mr. Macfarlane 
in the municipal concerts and recitals 
are Ada Sassoli, harpist; Reed Miller, 
tenor; Paul Althouse and Herbert’ cessful recital in Akron on June 23. She 
Witherspoon, tenor and basso, respec- had a most enthusiastic and musically 
tively, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- representative audience. Her program 
pany, New York, and, to open the sea-_ included arias from “Tosca” and from 
son of 1914 and 1915, the Boston Sym- “Aida,” a group of Brahms, a few mod- 
phony Orchestra. ern English songs and a large number 

That these inspirational opportunities of encores. She was assisted by Sol 
might be within the reach of all the peo- Marcosson, violinist, of Cleveland, and 
ple, the music commission placed the Mrs. Katherine Bruot, accompanist. 
season’s subscription tickets at the ab- 
surdly low figure of $5, entitling the 
holder to reserved seats for the twenty 
concerts. The commission has supplied 
single evening tickets at most moderate 
terms, and has seen to it that those who 
would otherwise have been unable to 
attend should not lack the pleasure and 
the mental invigoration which have 
been afforded by the municipal programs 
during the last two seasons. Judicious 
distribution of free tickets has been an 
especial feature of the work of the music 
commission. 

Picture what this municipal opening 
of the doors of music’s treasure house 
may mean to the people of our smaller 
American cities. The broader sweep of 
life’s possibilities, the deeper current of 
life’s meaning, which may be revealed 
to them through the great works of the 
tonal art. The rest and refreshment of 
spirit which may come to them through 
its simplest messages. Sincere music- 
lovers must wish for the time when 
municipal concerts of the high standard 
of those of Portland’ shall be not the 
exception but the rule in the cities of 
America. M. M. BENEDICT. 


Kubelik Now Has Son and Heir 
LONDON, July 3.—News has been re- 
ceived that Jan Kubelik has realized his 
ambition of becoming the father of a son 
and heir. The six previous children with 
whom the violinist has been blessed have 
all been girls. Report has it that a dele- 


gation 


child. ry we Be 


Goodman Recitals at Von Ende School 


Lawrence Goodman is giving a num- 


Soprano’s Recital in Akron, O. 


AKRON, O., June 29.—Grace Henry, 
soprano, who recently returned from two 
years’ study with d’Aubigné in Paris and 
Franz Emerich in Berlin, gave a _ suc- 
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| te the output of few of the younger 

generation of contemporary Ameri- 
can composers has a high level of in- 
spiration and general musical excellence 
been maintained as consistently as in 
that of A. Walter Kramer. This rela- 
tive uniformity of merit has not tended 
to facilitate a decision as to what are 
his best efforts, though it is from every 
other point of view superlatively grati- 
fying. On the whole, the most recently 
issued of his productions have further 
exemplified this fortunate condition. 
These comprise three songs*—“A Sigh,” 
“Come to Me” and “In Dreams’’—pub- 


lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
and two piano pieces—a “Rhapsody” and 
a “Valse Triste’—brought out by the 
John Church Company. In the first 
two of these songs and in the “Valse 
Triste” Mr. Kramer has achieved some 
of the happiest results he has thus far 
attained. 

“A Sigh” is an exceptionally felicitous 
setting of Sully Prudhomme’s “Soupir,” 
which has become well known to Ameri- 
can concertgoers through the extensively 
sung and melodious, though essentially 
shallow setting of Bemberg. Mr. Kramer 
has shown far greater penetration in the 
manner in which he has readily caught 
the spirit of Prudhomme’s poignant 
lyric and heightened and intensified it in 
his music. he mood of the whole is 
aptly established in the four introduc- 
tory bars. The song begins in free but 
simple melodic lines for the voice sup- 
ported on expressive harmonies. A few 
measures of lovely lyrical melody lead 
to an increasingly poignant vocal recita- 
tive after which the first phrases return 
poised over supple arpeggios and cul- 
minate in a finely effective emotional 
climax. 

“Come to Me” (the poem is the ex- 
quisite one by Christina Rossetti) marks 
one of the highest points yet reached 
by the young composer in song. It is 
lovely in its poetic subtlety, surpassingly 
delicate in imagination, in sensitiveness 
and harmonic feeling. In its four pages 
are crowded many details of deft musi- 
cal fancy. The song should become as 
general a favorite as the same com- 
poser’s “A Nocturne.” 

“In Dreams” is an earlier written 
number, but it betrays the excellent 
characteristics of its writer—sensitive- 
ness of musical perception, the avoid- 
ance of all conventional suggestion, 
beauty of invention and _ unaffected 
fluency in expression. 

Of the two piano pieces which consti- 
tute the composer’s opus 37, the “Valse 
Triste” is considerably the better. A 
slowly swinging alternation of dotted 
half-notes for the space of some eight 
bars leads to a few sighing phrases ex- 
pressively harmonized. The main melody 
which follows presently is slightly sug- 
gestive of the leading theme of Mac- 
Dowell’s D Minor Piano Concerto and 
also of one of the numbers in Sibelius’s 
“Land of a Thousand Lakes.” The gen- 
eral harmonic coloring is different, how- 
ever, leaning in this case toward the 
manner of Tschaikowsky. A feature to 
be noted is the frequent absence of ac- 
companying note or chord on the first 
beat of the measure. An _ elaborate 
middle section of engaging harmonic qual- 
ities is gradually evolved. It attains to 
a moving climax and gradually yields 
to a recurrence in octaves of the prin- 
cipal melody. The close, with its suc- 
cession of chords of different tonalities, 


is striking. In form and substance this 
3 " ae - 
“Valse Triste” is one of the most satis- 
‘ ee A Sigh,” “In Dreams,” “Come to Me.” 
Three Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By A. Walter Kramer, op. 
34, No. 1, op. 29, No. 1, op. 38, No. 2. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents each the first two, 60 cents 
the second. 


_ “Rhapsody, Valse Triste.” Two Composi- 
tions for the Piano. By A. Walter Kramer, 
op. 37. Published by the John Church Com- 











pany, Cincinnati, New York and London. 
Prices, 75 and 60 cents each, respectively. 
Bonarios 
Soloist with Leading Orchestras 1913-14 
Exciusive Management, Gertrude F. Cowen 
1451 Broadway, New York 











fying of its type brought forward in 
recent years. 

The “Rhapsody” (in D Major), while 
amply pianistic, is of less account musi- 
cally. Melodically the main body of the 
piece is rather less original and dis- 
tinguished in idea than what one usually 
expects from Mr. Kramer, but the middle 
section in B Major, which recalls to some 
degree certain of MacDowell’s “Sea 
Pieces,” is delectable. BF. P. 


a 
ETZLER & CO., the London pub- 
lishers, advance “Four Songs from 
the Persian,” by Herbert Ivey, a com- 
poser hitherto unknown in America.7 
The poems, from the Rubaiyat of Hafiz 
the Persian, have been translated into 
English by Syed Abdul Majid, LL.D., 
and done into verse by L. Cranmer-Byng, 
a scholar of profound attainments. _ 
There are unquestionably fine things 
in this set of four songs, and they re- 
veal their composer as a sensitive musli- 
cian who has made himself familiar with 


. the thought of the musical world of to- 


day. In the first song, “When Rose- 
buds into Chalices Unroll,” he has in- 
teresting things to say until he reached 
his Allegro comodo section, where un- 
fortunately he gives us a banal waltz 
melody. The second and third songs, 
“QO, Lovers” and “Youth is the Tap,” 
have points of merit, the latter being 
rather striking in its general scheme. 
The last song, “Whence did the Tangles 
of Your Hair Arise,” is the best of the 
lot. Here we find an individuality of 
harmonic treatment that raises the stand- 
ard of the cycle considerably. The song 
also has a unity which the others lack 
and its grain is finer. 

Vocally all four are effective and the 
accompaniments evince good 


piano ( 
musicianship. The cycle is to be had 
both for high and low voice. 


ok * ok 

OUIS VICTOR SAAR, the Cin- 
cinnati composer, has written a 
new song-cycle that will command atten- 
tion for its musicianly qualities. {De- 
parting from the conventional, Mr. Saar 
has chosen a set of verses by. Jessie An- 
drews, based on the letters of Robert 
Browning to Elizabeth Barrett—those 
letters which were revealed to the pub- 
lic rather tastelessly by their son. Miss 
Andrews’s verses are not particularly 
distinguished, yet they contain some sen- 
timent which ought to be admired. 
However, the advisability of writing 
poems on these wonderful Browning let- 

ters is questionable. 

The songs are “Thou Shalt Know Me,” 
“Some Happy Day,” “Thou Wilt Know,” 
“The Rose Tree” and “The Little 
Flower,” of which the first, fourth and 
fifth are the finest. Mr. Saar always has 
melodic ideas and his serious and truly 
profound musicianship is well known. 
He is essentially German in his manner 
of expression. In several of these songs, 
he attempts to add to his musical vocab- 
ulary some of the phrases—now almost 
“stock phrases”’—of modern’ France, 
such as successions of ninth chords and 
the like, but the result is hardly success- 
ful. For example, in the opening of 
“Thou Wilt Know,” the management of 
the harmonic scheme is somewhat 
forced. One does not look for this kind 
of harmonic plan in Louis Victor Saar, 
whose music has always been solidly 
Teutonic, stamping him a Brahmsianer 
in style. 

On the whole, it is a praiseworthy 
cycle and should be of service in recital 
work. 

* * ok 
AMES H. ROGERS has written a 
pleasing little set of piano teaching 
pieces in his new “Along a Country 


Road.” They are titled “A Merry 
Party,” “Birds in the Branches,” “The 
Gypsies are Coming” and “By the 
Brookside.’’|| 


Whatever the prolific Cleveland com- 
poser does is always musicianly and 
these sketches are in his familiar style. 
They are written so as to develop certain 
things in piano playing and should be 
of value to teachers who are tired of 
using the same old material year after 
year. 


7“Four Songs from the Persian.” <A Cycle 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Herbert Ivey. Published by Metzler & 
Co., Ltd., London. Price, 3s. net. 

t“Browning Cycle.” Five Songs for a 
High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Louis Victor Saar, op. 74. Published by 
Carl Fischer, New York. Price, $1.25 net. 

||“‘Along a Country Road,” “A Merry Par- 
ty,” “Birds in the Branches,” “The Gypsies 
Are Coming,” “By the Brookside.” Four 


Compositions for the Piano. By James H. 
Rogers. Published by the Clayton F. Summy 
Co., Chicago, Tll. Price, 30 cents each. 


_ Robert 


EW song issues published in America 

by G. Ricordi & Co., New York, and 
in London by Elkin & Co., Ltd., are from 
the pens of such established composers 
as Cyril Scott and Roger Quilter and 
such lesser composers as Robert Eden 
and Richard Levitt.§ 

Mr. Scott has given us an ingeniously 
contrived song in his setting of Ernest 
Dowson’s “A Song of Arcady,” which 
is admirable, in spite of the rather mon- 
otonous persistence of one particular 
figure. There is much color in his 
“Autumn’s Lute.” Mr. Quilter’s contri- 
bution is “To Wine and Beauty,” a 
splendid song, fine to sing and to listen 
to. “The Listener,” by Richard Levitt, 
has good musical ideas somewhat crudely 
carried out. Eden’s “The Run of the 
World,” like his other songs, is effective 
but commonplace. 

* ok *k 


HE house of Durand in Paris has held 

its standard high for many years 

and has issued works of real value 
almost unvaryingly. 

During the last year, however, it of- 
fered some piano pieces by one Philippe 
Jarnach which were spoken of in these 
columns at the time of their publication. 
They were undistinguished and typical 


of the small composer who has little to . 


say and attempts to be very profound in 
his utterance. “Quatre Humoresques,” 
by M. Jarnach, now issued, are quite as 
unattractive as the pieces published 
earlier in the year. They are “A Flores- 
tan et Eusebius,” an Interlude, a Bur- 
lesque and a Legende. The only one that 
has merit is the Interlude, in which there 
is a suggestion of humanity; but even 
here the composer fails to sustain his 
mood even for the two short pages which 
the piece occupies. It would be inter- 
esting to know who M. Jarnach is and 
how it ‘is that his works are advanced 
seriously by this distinguished house. 
Gabriel Grovlez is less of a puzzle. 
His music has never amounted to much. 
“Trois Piéces,” from the Durand press, 
are again sadly disappointing. M. Grov- 





§“A Song of Arcady,”’ “Autumn’s Lute.” 
Two Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Cyril Scott. (‘To Wine 
and Beauty.) Song by Roger Quilter, op. 
18, No. 1. ‘“‘The Listener.’’ Song by Richard 
Levitt. ‘“‘The Run of the World.” Song by 


Eden. Published by Elkin & Co., 
Ltd., London. G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


lez revels in the ugly, in the purposeful 
avoidance of a beautiful themal contour. 
All three a “Evocation,” “Barcar- 
olle” and Scherzo, lack inspiration and 
purpose. However, they are rather well 
set for the piano.§ 

°K * * 


7 os BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY§ 
advances a volume of “Six Old Chan- 
sonettes” of Weckerlin in an attractive 
edition. The title-page ‘states that the 
songs are “as sung by Maggie Teyte.” 

They are “Cresses Green,” “Sweet 
Christmas Time,” “Eho, Eho!” “Mother, 
Tell Me,” “The White Rose-tree” and 
“Maidens Three in Paris City.” The 
English versions are by M. Louise Baum 
ant George L. Osgood. The French text 
is also printed. 

In this house’s edition—something akin 
to the series known as “Schirmer’s Li- 
brary”—appear three volumes for the 
organ. These are Harvey B. Gaul’s ar- 
rangements of the Liszt “Five Consola- 
tions,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and 
“Seven Pieces by Russian Composers.” 

Mr. Gaul, who has done worthy tran- 
scribing on previous occasions, shows 
himself again an able musician. He has 
arranged Grieg’s most popular single 
composition in a praiseworthy manner 
and retained the spirit of the Liszt 
pieces. The Russian compositions are a 
Prelude by Liadow, a Karganoff Noc- 
turne, a Pachulski “Chant sans Paroles,” 
a Serenade by Rachmaninoff, a Rimsky- 
Korsakow Romance, a Rebikow Berceuse 
and an Arabesque by Wrangell. 

* * ok 


HE Milan house, G. Ricordi & Co., 
offers a number of piano pieces by 
one Walter Imboden.*** There are four 
of them, Sérénade, Valsette, Caprice and 
Romance. What the composer’s national- 
ity is it is difficult to discover from his 
name. It is certain, however, that his 
music is not distinctive nor characteris- 
tic of any national school. All four 
numbers are unimportant. A. W. K. 





“Quatre Humoresques.” For the Piano. 
By Philippe Jarnach. “Troise Piéces.”” For 
the Piano. By Gabriel Grovelez. Published 
by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. Price, Fr. 3.80 
net, each. 

§“Six Old Chansonettes.”’ By Jean Baptiste 
Weckerlin. Price 75 cents net. “Seven Pieces 
by Russian Composers.”’ Transcribed for the 
Organ by Harvey B. Gaul. “Peer Gynt.” 
Suite by Edvard Grieg, op. 46. Transcribed 


for the Organ by Harvey B. Gaul. “Five 
Consolations.” By Franz Liszt. Transcribed 
Price 60 


for the Organ by Harvey B. Gaul. 
cents net each. Published by the Boston Mu- 
sic Company, Boston, Mass. 

*#**<Sérénade,” *Valsette,”’ “Caprice,” 
“Romance.” Four Pieces for the Piano. By 
Walter Imboden, op. 12. Published by G. 
Ricordi & Co., Milan and New York. Price 
60 cents each. 
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AT LAST! A NEW WORTHY VIOLIN CONCERTO 





Kurt Striegler, a Conductor at 
the Dresden Royal Opera, 
Writes Concerto That Will 
Delight the Virtuoso—ls 
Thoroughly Idiomatic of the 
Instrument 


| eee some time the musical world has 

been waiting for a new violin con- 
certo. To be sure, important works in all 
forms are eagerly sought by those who 
interest themselves in the output of con- 
temporary composers, but, in no depart- 
ment has there been less of interest 


forthcoming. 

In the orchestral field the works of 
Richard Strauss, Max Reger, Claude 
Debussy, Maurice Rayel, Sergei Rach- 
maninow, Alexandre Scriabine and 
others have occupied places of distinc- 
tion, while the song and piano depart- 
ments have been taken care of to a 
degree. But for the violin there has been 
little written that can stand the truly 
rigorous test. 

Reger has done a concerto which is 
doomed to failure, the distinguished 
Richard II composed his concerto as an 
early work (and fine as it is, it is shun- 
ned by virtuosi because it dates from his 
youth). In America the names of Henry 
Holden Huss, Franz C. Bornschein, Ed- 
mund Severn and Homer N. Bartlett 
are associated with violin concertos. 
Each of these men has written an essay 
in the form with a degree of success. 
Sir Edward Elgar’s interminable con- 
certo is already a thing of the past and 
Felix Weingartner’s was equally un- 
successful. The Glazounow, though it 
begins like a masterpiece, is hardly bet- 
ter, taken as a whole, than the other in- 
numerable works of that hyperprolific 
master. In France there is the Jongen, 
written for Ysaye, but rarely played by 
him. Emile Jaques Dalcroze did a 
splendid work which Henri Marteau 
brought out with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra some years ago. But this 
Swiss musician abandoned what might 
have been a career of distinction as a 
composer for his “Eurhythmics” and so 
the world has heard little of him since 
as a creative musician. 

Perhaps what has happened is only 
natural. No figure already prominent in 
contemporary music has come to the 
rescue. No famed creator of symphonic 
works nor composer of lieder has saved 
the day. Germany, the land which gave 
us, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Wagner, has brought forward 
a man, hitherto unknown in America. 
Kurt Striegler is his name and his work 





*CONCERTO IN D MINoR. For Violin and 


Orchestra. By Kurt Striegler, op. 15. Pub- 
lished by Otto Junne, Leipsic, Germany. 
Prices, Orchestral Score, M. 12. Reduction 


with Piano Accompaniment, M. 8. 
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The German Composer, Kurt Striegler, 
Who Has Written a Vitally Interesting 
Violin Concerto 


is a Concerto in D Minor, Op. 15, for 
Violin and Orchestra.* 


Conductor at the Dresden Royal Opera 


Herr Striegler lives in Dresden, one 
of the Fatherland’s real art-centers, 
where he acts as conductor at the Roval 
Opera and, since the death of Felix 
Draeseke, as professor of composition at 
the Royal Conservatorium. Coming from 
a very musical family he was educated 
for his profession, studying first under 
Edmund Kretschmer and later under 
Draeseke, Urbach and Kutzschbach. He 
has written in practically all forms and 
a number of his works have been re- 
ceived with distinct approval in Ger- 
many. 

It is of his violin concerto, however, 
that we would speak. Deserving of seri- 
ous attention is this work, not because of 
any sensational characteristics, nor be- 
cause it proclaims any hitherto unknown 
musical message. It has come forward 
to supply a crying need, to give violinists 
of our day a new work, one that they 
can study and feel that they have given 
their time not to a work that has simply 
an historical value, but is worth while 
through its practicability. The many 
works by men of distinction mentioned 
above are unquestionably serious in con- 
ception but they have failed because they 
lack that direct quality which makes the 
Striegler concerto what it is. 

Of natural proportions—not an hour 
or more in length like the concerto of 
the composer of ‘Gerontius’”—Herr 
Striegler has built his work in three 
movements. The first is an Allegro, D 
Minor, Alla breve, the second movement 
an Adagio, in E Minor, common time, 
changing to C Maior, three-four time, 
Etwas belebter, D Flat, C Major, and E 
Major as a contrast and returning to E 
Minor before the close of the movement, 
while the finale is a Capriccioso (AlI- 
legro) in D Major, six-eight time. These 
are the divisions of the work though it 
is possible to play it consecutively with- 
out stops between the movements. 

Nothing could attest the practical 
nature of the concerto more substantially 
than the composer’s method of opening 
his work. The long prelude, containing 
the thematic materials of the first move- 
ment, which so many composers feel they 
ought to give their hearers before the 
solo instrument begins, is not to be 
found here. Two measures of tremolo 
on a D Minor chord in the strings, 


A Form of Musical Composi- 
tion in Which Few Satisfac- 
tory New Works Have Been 
Produced — How Prominent 
Contemporaneous Composers 


Have Failed Here 


sustained by an octave of D in the horns 
and a tympani roll on D are all that 
serve as introduction. The solo instru- 
ment begins right away with the main 
theme of the movement. How violinists 
will sing Herr Striegler’s praises! How 
they will extol him for not subjecting 
them to the trying ordeal of standing on 
the platform, violin in hand, for seven or 
ten minutes until the orchestra has had 
its say! There is a capricious second 
theme in F, a big appassionato section in 
E (here there is a suggestion melodically 
of the second theme of the finale of the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto), a splendid 
working-out section and a masterly re- 
capitulation. As the solo instrument 
eloses the full orchestra, with all the 
strings in unison, sings the main theme 
of the movement, now transformed and 
given out in F Major, with truly grand 
effect. 

The Adagio is reached finely. Again 
the solo instrument has not long to wait. 
On the G string it announces a slow 
rich and plastic melody, but little accom- 
panied at first but later supported by 
the strings. Something of the spirit of 
an invocation is present here, but the C 
Major portion, where the rhythm is 
changed to triple time, carries with it 
the warmth of a love-scene. 

There is passion here, the kind of 
emotional melody that the German 
writes in his moments of exalted in- 
spiration; and after it the return of the 
first part, now in major, with strongly 
imaginative scoring in the strings, 
brings the movement to an end. Waving 
syncopated triplets in the violins move 
under the closing E Major chords. 


A Worthy Last Movement 


“Is the last movement as good as the 
others?” inquires the reader, who has 
noted the almost invariable inferior 
quality of last movements in concertos 
and sonatas. The answer is that Herr 
Striegler has done a worthy last move- 
ment, though it may fall a bit below the 
standard set by the other two. Last 
movements, especially in concertos, are 
of necessity brilliant in contrast to the 
slow movements preceding them and 
the composer who would satisfy his 
hearers must offer variety. He can only 
hope to avoid commonplaces such as are 
prone to arise through any exhibition of 
technical display. And this Herr Strieg- 
ler has achieved. The opening theme, 
which will best be played saltando, is a 
sprightly one and the cross-rhythms of 
the accompaniment make it distinctive. 
The second subject, in B Flat, is Wag- 
nerisch in contour and harmony and 
sings itself happily. The treatment is 
again worthy of praise. A dashing coda, 
made up largely of passage-work serves 
as the final statement. 


Of significance is, first of all, the 
thoroughly idiomatic writing for the 
violin. To write a concerto for a solo 


instrument and make its réle uncharac- 
teristic of it is to tempt fate. Herr 
Striegler apparently knows what the 
violin can do in the hands of a virtuoso 
and the music he has written for it, 
though much of it is difficult of execu- 
tion, will always reach the hearer with- 
out being obscured by what the orchestra 
is doing. And further he has scored his 
orchestral part, which, it must be made 
known, is In no way a mere accompani- 
ment, with fine taste. He has called for 
pairs of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, 
an English Lorn, four horns, two trump- 
ets, tympani and the usual strings, avoid- 
ing three trombones and tuba, doubtless 
through fear that his solo instrument 
will be covered. In a measure such a 
procedure is to be commended; yet it 
would seem that in the opening of the 
Adagio he could have obtained some 
wonderful pianissimo sustained effects 
with a quartet of trombones and tuba. 
Modern music and tone-coloring go hand 





in hand and a solo passage on the violin 
accompanied by soft trombone chords is 
an effect of surpassing beauty when cor- 
rectly scored. To omit trombones, 
through the desire to have the violin 
heard is analogous to claiming that the 
strings of an orchestra adjust mutes 
(sordini) in place of playing piano. 
However, the Dresden composer cannot 
be accused of being insensible to or- 
chestral coloring for he has employed an 
English horn in the slow movement (that 
English horn which a pedantic professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire once ridiculed 
the great César Franck for employing 
in his immortal Symphony) and also a 
solo ’cello for expressive bits in the same 
section. The orchestral writing is worthy 
of unstinted praise and is almost a 
model for clarity, the proper correlating 
of voices and kindred matters. 

In short, modern Germany cannot only 
boast to-day of its great Strauss, master- 
poet in symphonic and dramatic music— 
as well as a lieder composer of the first 
rank,—its Reger, its Schénberg—for the 


.futurist composer is a force to be reck- 


oned with whether one likes his music or 
not. It can lay claim to having within 
its confines a man who has contributed a 
work for the violin whose place in mu- 
sical literature seems to be distinct. 
Kurt Striegler occupies a position of 
eminence through this work, a composi- 
tion which shows him a modern musician 
who has found it possible, as well as 
feasible, to give expression within the 
necessarily imposed limits of the con- 
certo form, to thoughts, heroic and lyric, 
in a manner that commands the respect 
and approval of the discerning. 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Harris S. Shaw at Head of Harvard 
Summer School Music Department 


BosTON, July 11.—Harris S. Shaw, the 
teacher and organist at the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, this city, has begun 
his work at the Harvard College Sum- 
mer School, where he is at the head of 
the music department. ‘he Summer ses- 
sion extends through July and until the 
middle of August. Mr. Shaw presides 
at the organ in Appleton Chapel at the 
daily services and is giving an additional 
series of recitals. His first recital was 
played last Wednesday evening with 
Celestine Corneilson, mezzo-soprano, 
assisting artist. W. H. L. 

Century Opera Chorus Rehearsing 

Under Zuro 


The chorus of the Century Opera Com- 
pany began rehearsals on July 10, under 
the direction of Josiah Zuro, who was re- 
cently engaged as one of the conductors 
for the coming season at the Century. 
Mr. Zuro is assisted by Alexander Smal- 
lens, formerly of the Boston Opera 
House. The chorus will continue re- 
hearsing until the opening of the season, 
September 14. The ballet school to be 
established at the Century by Luigi Al- 
bertieri will open August 1. The school 
will include not only the regular ballet 
of the opera house, but about forty pupils 
as well. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF MUSIC TEACHING 
ADOPTED BY NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to thank you for your kind 
words in last week’s MUSICAL AMERICA, 
but I would appreciate it as an additional 
favor if you would now give my side of 
the question as to the relative import- 
ance of the moral force of an adopted 
~ standard of teaching (to be given greater 
power by suitable publicity) and the 
legal enforcement of a registration and 
licensing of teachers—as you have pro- 
posed it—by publishing the enclosed spe- 
cial requirements for all departments of 
music teaching as embodied in the “Es- 
sential Standard” of the N. Y. S. M. 


yon Yours very truly, 
GusTAV L. BECKER, 


Chairman Standardization Committee. 


THE “ESSENTIAL STANDARD” FOR MUSIC 
TEACHING, ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
STtaTE Music TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ON JUNE 19, 1914. 

The Requirements—Formulated espe- 
cially for the pianoforte department by 
Gustav L. Becker, chairman, and Henry 
Holden Huss, with approval of the other 
members of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Walter L. Bogert, Walter 
Damrosch, Herwig von Ende and Oscar 
Saenger, made applicable as well to the 
other branches of music teaching. 

I. (As to technic.) A thorough knowl- 
edge of the theory and practical applica- 
tion of the principles of muscular relaxa- 
tion—or poise—as an underlying condi- 
tion for action and control in Artistic 
Tone Production. It is to be counted in 
an applicant’s favor if he can show 
that his method of teaching tone produc- 
tion is such as will, in the end, produce 
the desired artistic results without re- 
sorting to premeditated or conscious 
muscular activity; it being considered 
more desirable that the tone-concepts, as 
to pitch, quality, etc., should precede and 
give the impulse to the already well con- 
ditioned muscles towards the requisite 
action, producing tone. 

II. The ability to apply artistically 
the various methods of Tone Enuncia- 
tion and Grouping, including legato, 
staccato, non-legato, sforzato, porta- 
menti, pizzicato, spiccato, etc., and in 
piano playing—not to be neglected—the 
elastic “pressure touch” in melody play- 
ing. Furthermore, to make use of these 
effects and all needed dynamic _ inflec- 
tions and gradations with particular re- 
gard to bringing out the inner meaning 
or mood of a composition. 

III. Knowledge of the different kinds 
of Musical Metre and their normal sub- 
divisions and accentuation, or stress, as 
also the ability to analyze and compare 
the musical values of various Rhythmic 
Groupings. Singers and violinists or 
‘cellists should be able thus to analyze 
the accompaniments as well as the solo 
parts of their répertoire. 


Structure of Music 


IV. An adequate Knowledge of the 
Structure of Music, including notation 
intervals, scales, Elementary Harmony 
and Musical Form, with the ability to 
apply such knowledge in an illuminative 
analysis, including phrasing (or breath- 
ing, bowing, touch) indications of at 
least the simpler classic compositions, 
thereby to aid the pupil in sight reading 
and memorizing, as well as towards 
gaining a better comprehension of the 
musical content. The piano teacher 
should know how to apply such knowl- 
edge towards a correct and musically 
effective use of the damper pedal. 

V. The ability to detect and correct 
obvious mistakes in printed music, and 
in piano and violin music to indicate a 
practicable fingering. 

VI. A sufficiently well trained ear for 
the elements of tone—pitch, time, qual- 
ity and force, with also enough general 
“musical appreciation” to readily dis- 
cover and call attention to obvious faults 
in the pupil’s delivery or performance. 
In piano playing especially regarding 
accuracy in keyboard work and pedaling; 
in singing, correctness of diction and 
appropriate utilization of resonance or 
quality of tone; in violin playing (or 
cello) the artistic bowing effects, and 
of course in both of these accuracy of 
pitch. 

VII. Sufficient ability as a singer or 
performer to adequately illustrate for 
the pupil any required portions of the 
latter’s répertoire. The applicant will 


here be asked to play or sing for the 
examiners at least two classical composi- 
tions and one romantic one, of the ap- 
plicant’s own choosing, of at least the 


fourth grade of difficulty (counting seven 
grades). He must also be able to read 
at sight fairly correctly and coherently, 
if not at full tempo, short selected por- 
tions of compositions of varying metre, 
key and style, of about the third grade 
of difficulty. Singers and violinists (or 
’cellists) should possess sufficient pianis- 
tic ability to play simple accompani- 
ments. 

VIII. An ample knowledge of the best 
methods of teaching and studying, aim- 
ing not only at a most helpful and in- 
spiring lesson period, but also at the 
efficient utilization of the pupil’s prac- 
tice time. 

IX.—Familiarity with a variety of 
such general Practical Points of music 
teaching that have a more or less direct 
bearing upon the pupil’s health, comfort 
and success. 

X. A sufficient acquaintance with the 
Standard Instructive Musical Literature 
of his department, so that a _ suitable 
selection may be made that shall best 
conduce to the pupil’s aesthetic, mental 
and technical growth. 

XI. The ability, on occasion, to tell 
the pupil something of interest and in- 
structive value from out of the pages 
of the History of Music. 

XII. It is understood, of course, that 
all these requirements will not suffice 
unless the teacher brings to his tasks 
real enthusiasm and the ability to get 
at the idiosyncrasies, that is, personal 
traits and needs of each individual pupil. 


Seventy Points Necessary 


Applicants will be accepted who can 
comply with these requirements to the 
extent of gaining 70 points of credit 
out of a possible 100, these points being 
differently apportioned, partly according 
to the relative importance of the vari- 
ous requirements, and partly considering 
what, under existing conditions, could 
reasonably be expected of the average 
young teacher, who may need such an 
examination to prove his eligibility. 
These points of credit will be awarded 
about as follows: 12 points each for 
requirements I, VI, and VIII; 10 points 
for requirement IV; 8 points each for re- 
quirements II, III, VII and XII; 6 points 
each for requirements IX and X, and 5 
points each for requirements V and XI; 
total 100. 

The rating will be based upon care- 
fully considered questions and tests, as 
also upon voluntary demonstration and 
verbal exposition of the candidate, i. e., 
he will, during a certain limited period 
of time, be allowed to tell and show, in 
his own way, what he knows and can do. 
For this the examiner may give points 
of credit, according to the evident value 
of what is thus revealed. 

A fair provision is made for those 
who comply satisfactorily with certain 
requirements, and yet fail in others to 
the extent of gaining less than the needed 
70 points in the total rating, by per- 
mitting them, after a reasonable lapse 
of time, of not more than a year, to 
submit to another examination in only 
those requirements which were deficient, 
due credit being given them for the re- 
quirements already satisfactorily cov- 
ered. In all cases, when applicants so 
desire, will the fact of application as well 
as the result of an examination be kept 
confidential, should there be a failure 
to pass. 

Thus may many young musicians and 
teachers, for their own satisfaction, put 
this knowledge and ability to the test, 
and if proven adequate they may derive 
from this fact the benefit of greater 
public and private recognition, with 
probably an increase in number of pupils 
and engagements, in rivalry with those 
who are unwilling to submit to the test. 

At any rate the moral influence of a 
definite standard of essential require- 
ments in music teaching will make itself 
felt more and more strongly as these 
requirements become known and are 
generally acknowledged to be essential. 

Parents or guardians and school prin- 
cipals will then try to find out whether 
their music teacher is competent, at 
least to the extent of such requirements, 
or they may feel that they are wasting 
time and money! 


Standard Text Books 


To help the applicants the better to 
prepare themselves for examination in 
their special branches of teaching a 
number of standard text books are in- 
dicated. 

The list for all teachers in common 
is as follows: Frank McMurray’s “How 
to Study and Teaching How to Study” 
and Harold B. Maryott’s “Musical Es- 
sentials.” For wider knowledge also 
Ernest Paner’s “Musical Forms,” Clar- 


ence G. Hamilton’s “History of Music,” 
Parry’s “The Evolution of the Art of 
Music,” Charles F. Farnsworth’s “Edu- 
cation Through Music,” Anna Jackson’s 
“The Art Principle and Its Application 
to Music,” Thomas Tapper’s various 
books on harmony, analysis, etc. 

Piano teachers should at least make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the contents of such books as Clarence 
G. Hamilton’s “Piano Teaching” and 
Franklin Taylor’s “Primer on Piano 


Playing.” For further study also Ethel- 
bert W. Grabill’s “The Mechanics of 
Pianoforte Technic,” James Francis 


Cook’s “The Great Pianists on Piano 
Playing” and Henry E. Krehbiel’s “The 
Pianoforte and Its Music.” 

Violin teachers should have a practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge of such 
books as Curvoisier’s “Violin Playing” 
and Richard Scholz’s “Technic of the 
Violin,” also an acquaintance’ with 
Spohr’s “School of Violin Playing,” or 
De Beriot’s method, with a reading of 
other books on violin playing, such as 
Edith L. Winn’s “Violin Talks,” ete. 

Vocal teachers may “brush up” their 
knowledge with such books as Joseph 
Smith’s “Voice and Song,” Fillebrown’s 
“Resonance in Singing and Speaking.” 
Further useful information may be ob- 
tained from Louis A. Russell’s “The 
Commonplaces of Vocal Art,” Hender- 
son’s “The Art of the Singer,” Clara 
K. Rogers’s “My Voice and I,” also of 
particular importance are the papers on 
vocal art by Dr. Muckey and others in 
the annual reports of the N. Y. S. M. T. 
A. for 1912 and 1913. 

The organ teachers will find what they 
need in M. Limmen’s Method (trans- 
lated from the French), “Organ Play- 
ing,” by Arthur Page; Stainer’s “Organ 
Primer,” F. F. Harker’s “The Organ,” 
and a number of other helpful books. 

For ear training there is now pub- 
lished an ample list of books by Frothing- 
ham, Ritter, Alchin, White, Faeltin, 
Jewitt, Heacox, Sparmann, Brown and 
others. 

Special theory teachers should of 
course, have a practical acquaintance 
with a wider field of theoretical knowl- 
edge than other teachers of music. They 
should, aside from a most thorough com- 
prehension of some one standard text 
book, get new points of view from some 
of the other books on theory, as, for in- 
stance, those by Goetschius, Gow, Good- 
rich, Grienish, Cutter, White, Shinn, 
Shepard, Tapper, Loewengard, Sechter, 
Prout, Vincent, Mokrejs, Zichn, Anger, 
Foote, Spaulding, Schoenberg and others. 

The compilers of this list would sug- 
gest that though it is always good to have 
an ample library of standard books at 
hand for reference, it should not be for- 
gotten that one good book thoroughly 
absorbed in one’s mind is of more value 
than any number of books on the book 
shelves unread. 


Pacific Coast Tour for Evan Williams 


Final arrangements have now been 
completed for the first appearance on 
the Pacific Coast of Evan Williams. The 
Misses Steers and Coman of Portland, 
Ore., have secured him for a series of 
concerts commencing November 2. He 
will open his San Francisco concerts 
under the management of Will Green- 
baum, commencing on November 15, re- 
maining there the entire week and clos- 
ing in that territory with a final recital 
on the afternoon of November 22. From 
November 23 until the middle of De- 
cember he will devote his time to filling 
engagements in Southern California 
under the management of L. E. Behy- 
mer. The fact that Mr. Williams sings 
all of his program in the English lan- 
guage exclusively makes him an unique 
attraction on the Pacific Coast. 


Many Cities in Carl Flesch Tour 

The concert tour of Carl Flesch, the 
eminent Hungarian violinist, includes 
four appearances in New York, four in 
Chicago, three in Philadelphia, three in 
Boston and two each in Cleveland and 
Toronto. Other cities in the Flesch itin- 
erary are Minneapolis, St. Paul, Brook- 
lyn, Washington, Utica, North Adams, 
Pittsfield, Jacksonville, Grand Rapids, 
Oberlin, Montreal, Quebec, Indianapolis 
and Lima, O. 


Commencing on January 5 with her 
engagement in Kansas City with the 
Symphony Orchestra of that city, Flor- 
ence Hinkle will open her tour in the 
Southwest and Southern cities. Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Mississippi are in- 
cluded in the itinerary. The week of 
January 11, commencing with an en- 
gagement in San Antonio, will be de- 
voted to the State of Texas. 





CARL 


Friedberg 


‘*THE POET AT THE PIANO”’ 





LONDON A eee FRIEDBERGS 


The Globe.—Herr Friedberg is a player 
whom to hear is to admire. His 
merits were very conspicuous in Liszt’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s G minor Organ Fugue, 
and again in Brahms’s E flat Intermezzo. The 
former was delightfully clear in de- 
tail and refreshingly big and buoyant in its 
general atmosphere; while the latter was a 
perfect example of tranquil, poetic 
nterpretation. 

Daily Mail.—It was only necessary to 
hear Mr. Carl Friedberg play a page or two 
of Schumann’s Symphonie Variations to 
realize that he is a master pianist. 
The audience was small, but its enthusiasm 
showed that Mr. Friedberg has definitely 
made his mark in London. 

Rheinische Musik-und Theater- 
Zeitung.—A perfect ovation was given the 


piano virtuoso, Carl Friedberg, who played 
Robert Schumann’s Concerto with exquisite 
perfection. 

Stettiner Neueste Nachrichten.— 
One rarely hears Beethoven played as_ this 
artist plays the master’s compositions. The 
joyous applause of the delighted audience 
showed Professor Carl Friedberg how com- 


pletedly he has conquered the hearts 
of our citizens. 
Stettiner Abendpost.—Professor Carl 


Friedberg proved himself to be a musician 
who had reached the very zenith of musical 
art by his manner of playing Beethoven’s 
glorious perfect Concerto. 


First American Concert Tour Oct.- 
January, 1915. 
For Bookings Address Exclusively 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
BALDWIN PIANO USED 























ARRIGO . 


SERATO 


ITALY’S GREATEST VIOLINIST WILL 
BE HEARD IN AMERICA THIS 
COMING SEASON 














TRIUMPH IN ITALY 


ROME 

Giornale d’Italia.—Serato is a mag 
nificent Italian violinist, for he is Italian in 
every sense of the word. An Augusteo 
audience has heard almost every great artist, 
but we must say that the Beethoven Concerto 
has never been played as well as it was by 
Serato. 
Courier d’Italia.—Serato exercises a 
personal influence on his audience. 
_ Il Messagero.—Serato draws from his 
instrument such beautiful and caressing tones 
that the listener must be drawn to the artist 
himself. 

Il Popolo.—Together with a powerful 
tone, Serato unites sweetness of expression 


and profoundness of interpretation. 
BOLOGNA 
“Il Resto Del Carline.”’—Societe Des 


Quartettes: The playing of the Brahms Con 
certo Was the greatest triumph achieved by 
Arrigo Serato—he excelled in marvelous ex- 
pression and noble passionate tone produec- 
tion—after the finale of each movement 
there was a veritable ovation. Serato’s tone 
is of pure energetic quality and his technique 
must be called perfect. 

Serato belongs to the few violinists who 
can undertake the difficult task of playing 
the great masters’ concertos and still main- 
tain the style of virtuosi—no one excels 
him in the masterly interpretations of the 
exquisite compositions—he is rightly con- 
sidered as one of the greatest interpreters 
of the Brahms music. The cadenza was 
specially written for him by Busoni and in- 
troduced in public for the first time on that 
occasion. 


——— 


Only a few remaining dates Inquiries to be 
sent immediately to 
MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
’ Exclusive Management 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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CHRISTINE MILLER 
JOINS EXODUS OF 
ARTISTS TO EUROPE 























Christine Miller and Heber MacDonald 
Aboard “Imperator” 


Among the American artists sojourn- 
ing in Europe this Summer is Christine 
Miller, the contralto, who sailed on the 
Imperator June 27. In the above picture 
Miss Miller is seen aboard the giant ship 
with Heber MacDonald, general press 
representative for Haensel & Jones, her 
concert managers. 


VIOLINIST POLK’S SUCCESS 








European Favor Gains Young American 
Many Engagements 


Unusual success has been won during 
the past month by Rudolph Polk, the 
young American violinist, who appeared 
on June 23 at Franzensbad at a sym- 
phony concert when he played the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in D Major. His 
reception was enthusiastic and he was 
obliged to add encores at the close of the 
concerto. Mr. Polk is studying with 
Marteau, who has called him his most 
gifted pupil. The young American is al- 
ready finding himself in the concert field, 
many engagements being booked for him. 
At Freiburg in August he will play the 
Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto and a 
group of shorter pieces with orchestra, a 
Beethoven Romanze, Sauret’s “Farfalla”’ 
and a Polonaise of Wieniawski. During 
the next concert season he will play the 
Beethoven Concerto at Bad Elster in 
March and also has an appearance with 
orchestra in St. Gall, Switzerland. 


Change in Sailing Date of Carl Friedberg 

Carl Friedberg, the German pianist, 
who will tour America next season, has 
played over one hundred concerts this 
season in the principal cities throughout 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England and Denmark, 
and was also soloist at some important 
festivals on the Rhine. Mr. Friedberg 
was due to arrive in America the first 
week in October, but had to change his 
plans and exchange accommodations on 
one of the big German steamers in order 


to fill some concert dates in Europe be- 
fore he sails. He is to play over a dozen 
concerts during September, one to be 
under the leadership of Felix Weingart- 
ner. 


IMPORTANT TOURS FOR 
MANY WOLFSOHN ARTISTS 


Bureau Books Eight Soloists for Next 
Worcester Festival—Return of 
Leonard Borwick 


Important tours have been booked by 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for its va- 
rious artists, including that of Leonard 
Borwick, the English pianist, who will 
open his tour with a series of three re- 
citals in Carnegie Hall to be given on 
the afternoons of November 5, 24 and 
December 8. Olga Samaroff will give 
her first New York recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 28. 

Alma Gluck will make her first ap- 
pearance in America next season in the 
Worcester Festival, where she has been 
engaged as a special attraction for the 
artists’ night concert, which will take 
place Friday, September 25. Efrem Zim- 
balist, the violinist, has been engaged 
by the Worcester Festival Association 
as the principal instrumentalist in the 
symphony concert on Thursday after- 
noon, September 24. The following other 
Wolfsohn artists have been engaged for 
the Worcester Festival: Olive Kline, 
Florence Hinkle, Mildred Potter, Evan 
Williams, Herbert Witherspoon, Clarence 
Whitehill. 

Lambert Murphy has been engaged as 
one of the soloists for the Kansas City 
Symphony concerts. He will appear with 
the orchestra on December 2. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has engaged 
Florence Hinkle for the second time to 








sing with the organization in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mme. Louise Homer and her family 
are spending the Summer at Lake 


George, N. Y. Mme. Homer’s next tour 
under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau will open in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on October 15. On this tour she 
will be heard for the first time in the 
South and Southwest. An _ energetic 
musical club in Tulsa, Okla., has secured 
Mme. Homer for an exclusive appear- 
ance in that State. It is the intention 
of the club to make a State-wide cam- 
paign for this engagement, running spe- 
cial trains from all parts of the State 
to Tulsa on the day of the concert, Octo- 
ber 27. Fort Worth, San Antonio and 
Houston are among the other cities she 
will visit on this trip. 


Betty Ohls McQuade in Annual Recital 
at Chatham, N. Y. 


Betty Ohls McQuade, soprano, gave 
her annual recital at Cady Hall, Chat- 
ham, N. Y., on Wednesday evening, July 
8, assisted by Joseph Joiner at the piano 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff-Suydam, ex- 
ponents of modern dancing. The singer 
made a good impression in French songs 
and arias by Saint-Saéns, Thomas and 
Vidal, also in an Old English group, 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schmidt, Schu- 
mann, George Chapman and Margaret 
Ruthven Lang. Mr. Joiner was an ef- 
ficient accompanist. 


Concerts for Matzenauer Before Opera 


Season 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, prima 
donna contralto of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, has been engaged for a 
concert tour, prior to her opera season, 
by Haensel and Jones. Mme. Matzen- 
auer arrives in New York the last week 
in September. 


A revival of Gluck’s “Alceste,” with 
Felia Litvinne in the cast and Paul 
Vidal conducting, was a feature of the 
closing days of the season at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. 
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AIDS STUDENTS IN OPERA DEBUTS 


Paulo Guetta, of Milan, Makes 
Young Singer’s First Year 
Less Difficult 


ILAN, June 29.—A significant ex- 
ample of the duties of a vocal 
teacher in Italy is found in the care 
taken by Paulo Guetta of his pupils 
at the time of their débuts. He 
introduces them to’ the various 
musical editors, composers, orchestra! 
conductors, members of theatrical syn- 
dicates, agents, impresarios, ete. He 
accompanies the débutant to the theater, 
trains him in acting and stage deport- 
ment, and uses his experience to make 
the young singer’s first year less difficult. 
Signor Guetta was the orator selected 
by the Verdi Conservatory of Milan for 
the commemoration of Verdi’s centenary. 
His important address is found in his 
book, “Dalle Antiche Norme,” which is 
endorsed by Alessandro Bonci, the tenor. 
It was at the conservatory in Florence 
that Mr. Guetta secured his education. 
He composed a number of works in vari- 
ous forms. At seventeen he was ap- 
pointed accompanist and repetiteur of 
the Florence Conservatory. For ten years 
he frequented the classes of the leading 
teachers, comparing their different 
methods, and looking at the results not 
only of the pupils but of the teachers’ 
methods. At the same time he cultivated 
his voice and made himself competent 
as a vocal teacher. For several years 
Maestro Guetta was conductor of leading 
Italian orchestras and opera houses. 





Paulo Guetta, Milan Singing Master 


During this time he gave his vocal guid- 
ance to prominent artists. He helped 
many artists to sing in Italian who had 
previously sung only in foreign lan- 
guages, and he restored several ruined 
voices. For these reasons a number of 
other teachers sent their pupils to him 
for finishing work, wherefore Signor 
Guetta devoted all his time to the culti- 
vation of the voice and opened a vocal 
studio in Milan. 





Olitzka as Subject for Moving 
Pictures 


Mme. 


CHICAGO, July 13.—While automobil- 
ing with a party of friends from Dallas, 
Texas, last week, Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the 
Chicago contralto, served as a subject 
for the moving picture films. The party 
had stopped in a tour of the boulevards 
before the Studebaker Theater, where 
Samuel Lederer, manager of the theater, 
was entertaining several hundred chil- 
dren from the orphan asylums of the 
city. Mr. Lederer insisted that the party 
containing Mme. Olitzka, Mrs. Maurice 
Rosenfeld and several others lead a pro- 
cession of the orphan children for a mov- 
ing picture. 

The request was granted, and after 
the picture had been taken Mme. Olitzka 
sang several songs for the children. 

M. R. 


Vera Curtis Going to Europe 


Delaying her departure for Europe in 
order that she might appear, Vera Cur- 
tis, the prima donna soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was the soloist 
at the seventeenth annual State Singer- 
fest held at Bridgeport, Conn., recently, 
meeting with great success. Miss Curtis 
will be abroad until September 15, re- 
turning before the beginning of the 
opera season to fill recital engagements 
in September and October. 


Amateur Music Club’s Active Season in 
Bloomington, IIl. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., July 11.—The Am- 
ateur Musical Club recently closed a sea- 
son of unusual activity. The organiza- 
tion has, in giving its various concerts, 
enlisted the aid of a number of noted 
artists. Among those who figured promi- 
nently on the club’s programs last season 
were Mme. Louise Homer, Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, Ludwig Becker, Harold 
Bauer and Cecil E. Burleigh. The Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, was the principal as- 
sistant at the May Festival. The soloists 
at these events were Mrs. Deane Funk, 
pianist; Inez Barbour, soprano; Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor, and Henri Scott, baritone. 


Chicago Concert Agent in Train 


Hold-Up 


CHICAGO, July 13.—In a _ Pendleton, 
Ore., hold-up on the O. W. R. and N. 
Railroad, in which one robber was killed, 
one of the passengers was Alma Voe- 
disch, the concert agent of Chicago. Miss 
Voedisch was more frightened than 
harmed, and reports that she lost none 
of her valuables, as her particular Pull- 
man coach was not molested by the rob- 


bers. M. R. 
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Corey Hill, Brookline. 
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Educators. 


q Dr. Lyman 
THINK and TO 
music. 
a vital self-expression. * * * 
method, it is a revolution.” 


Abbott 


Says: 








@@So much interest was aroused by the article in “ Musical 
" of June 27th on the FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
that requests have come for Mrs. Fletcher-Copp’s address. 

q Mrs. Fletcher-Copp is at present teaching her summer school 
home 
Visitors are admitted to the school upon 


q@ There is a large field of Success and Happiness for progressive 
Music Teachers who will take up this work and become Musical 


; “Mrs. Copp teaches children TO 
EXPRESS 


She converts it from a blind mechanical copying into 
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LOIS EWELL’S SIGNIFICANCE 
AS AMERICAN-TRAINED SINGER 








IGNIFICANT as an example of the 
S successful native opera singer, 
American-trained and with operatic ex- 
perience gained in this country is the 
career of Lois Ewell. Her case is ail 
the more valuable in the present con- 
sideration of music study abroad for the 
reason that Miss Ewell has gone on 
record as advising our American girls 
to gain their vocal education in this 


country. 
“Whatever success I may have 
gained,” testifies the Century. Opera 


prima donna, “is the result of American 
veaching and experience on the Amer- 
ican stage. I never set foot in Europe 
until after I had appeared here in many 
grand operas and had finished my vocal 
training. It is not necessary any more 
to go to the other side to gain experi- 
ence in grand opera roles, and I don’t 
believe it has been necessary for many 
years to go over there for vocal instruc- 
tion. If a great teacher—a genius— 
can bring out a voice and develop it to 
the fullest efficiency under his instruc- 
tion in Europe, there is no reason why 
he can not do the same thing in this 
country. They breathe no better air 
over there than we do here. The rea- 
son advanced is that the pupil is sur- 
rounded by an ‘artistic atmosphere’ 
there. If this particular brand of at- 
mosphere exists and is so important, 
why can’t they find it in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago, where three of the 
world’s great opera companies are io- 
cated every Winter? I am certain that 
some of the best vocal instructors of the 
entire world are now established in 
those three cities. 

“My own experience may be of inter- 
est in this respect,” continued Miss 
Ewell. “I went abroad because every- 
body said it was the correct thing to do, 
and because it did not appear that I 
could rise higher in my own country 
until I could point back at a Buropean 
course of study. So I studied in many 
parts of Europe for two years without 
finding any instruction or benefits I 
could not have obtained here. 

“All I got over there was some ac- 
quaintance with the French, German 
and Italian languages and coaching in 
certain réles. 

“As for atmosphere of that particular 
kind some rave about, I could not find 
it in Paris, Florence or Berlin. The 
musical atmosphere of New York is just 
as inspiring and invigorating for a 
student of singing as any to be found 
abroad and a great deal more healthful. 

“There was not a teacher who heard 
my voice in Europe who found the 
slightest fault with my tone-production, 
which I acquired with good American 
teachers. 

“Europe abounds in self-styled teach- 
ers who are more anxious to make mon- 
ey than to produce results. There are 
numerous cases of Americans of little 
or no talent whom the European teach- 
ers have deliberately misled into the 
idea that they had great or at least good 
voices so that they would pay large sums 
for vocal instruction. 

“T would advise no girl to go abroad 
to study who has not finished her course 
in tone-work in this country, and then 
all the advantage she can gain by cross- 
ing the Atlantic is the prestige it may 
give her. She will find no better teach- 
ers there than she can get right here 
in America, and this becomes increas- 
ingly true every day. A period of study 
in Europe is no longer a necessity, but, 
on the contrary, it is a luxury of doubt- 
ful value.” 

Miss Ewell’s first stage experience 
was gained in the light opera field, her 
first appearance being in Victor Her- 
bert’s “Babette.” Her first Broadway 
appearance was in the ingenue role of 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway.” 
She was next engaged to understudy 
Lillian Blauvelt in the burlesque on 
“Lohengrin,” besides singing the réle of 
Ortrud. She later sang grand opera 
roles for thirteen weeks with the Cas- 
tle Square Company in Boston. In the 
Savage production of “The Merry 
Widow” Miss Ewell sang the part of the 


Ambassador’s Wife, later assuming the 
title réle. 

In the next year the soprano went to 
Cleveland for eight weeks of grand 
opera and sang in the Aborn companies 
during the Spring. Again Miss Ewell 
was with the Aborns in the following 
year, besides singing in some symphony 
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Lois Ewell, Century Opera Soprano, as 
“Louise” 


concerts. In 1910 the soprano went 
abroad and coached and studied with 
such teachers as Lombardi, d’Aubigny 
and Emmerich. 

“All of them said the same thing,” 
continued Miss Ewell, “that whoever 
had taught me my tone-production knew 
his business and I could do nothing bet- 
ter than keep on in the way I had been 
going. That was one for America!” 

For several years Miss Ewell has 
been studying with Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, the prominent New York vocal 
instructor. During the first Century 
season Miss Ewell sang in almost all 
of the operas presented, and besides her 
vocal beauty and dramatic power she 
proved to be an extremely versatile and 
reliable artist. 





CONCERT AT OCEAN GROVE 





Seven Artists in Strong Miscellaneous 
Program at Auditorium 


OcEAN GROVE, N. J., July 13.—An ex- 
cellent miscellaneous concert was given 
at the Ocean Grove Auditorium on July 
11. The participants were Gilbert Wil- 
son, basso of the Century Opera Com- 
pany; Alice Louise Mertens, contralto; 
Edna Fassett-Sterling, soprano; Horatio 
Rench, tenor of the Criterion quartet and 
a pupil of Dudley Buck; Arthur Parker, 
violinist, and Edward F. Johnston, 
organist. Clarence Reynolds was the 
able accompanist. 

Mr. Wilson displayed a rich bass voice 
of great depth and much warmth in Han- 
del’s “Hear Me Ye Wind and Waves,” 
and won much applause for his presenta- 
tion of “The Sea Song,” by William 
Stickles, Mr. Wilson’s former teacher. 
Mrs. Mertens scored much success with 
her artistic interpretation of an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Mrs. Sterling 
displayed an excellent soprano voice in 
the “One Fine Day” aria from “Madama 
Butterfly.” Mr. Rench appeared to good 
advantage in d’Hardelot’s “Berceuse” and 
was forced to respond with an encore, 


Tosti’s “Parted.” Owing to their decided 
success on this occasion the same artists 
were immediately re-engaged for an- 
other appearance on July 15. Mrs. Ster- 
ling and Mr. Wilson are to appear in a 
joint recital at the Auditorium later in 
the season. 


LEPS OPERA NIGHTS 





AT WILLOW GROVE 





Henri Scott, Gertrude Hutcheson 
and Other Singers Heard in 
Philadelphia’s Park 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—Large audi- 


* ences were attracted to Willow Grove 


Park all last week by the excellent con- 
certs given by Wassili Leps and his or- 
chestra. Mr. Leps, with the assistance 
of prominent soloists, provided some of 
the most elaborate and attractive pro- 
grams ever enjoyed by the patrons of 
this popular resort. Under the skilful 
and artistic direction of Mr. Leps the 
orchestra of about sixty musicians, with 
John K. Witzemann, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, as concertmaster, has given a 
varied assortment of offerings, well cal- 
culated to please a miscellaneous audi- 
ence, but all of a high class. Operatic 
music has had a conspicuous place in the 
concerts, and it is noticeable that the 
programs of opera music have been the 


most popular. 

For instance, on Wednesday evening, 
which generally is considered a sort of 
“off night,” an immense audience was 
present to applaud with real enthusiasm 
the creditable performance of portions of 
“Aida,” which was given by a quartet of 
soloists and a chorus of 150 from the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. In many 
of his operatic programs Mr. Leps had 
the valuable assistance of Gertrude 
Hutcheson, soprano, of the Boston Opera 
Company, and Henri Scott, basso, of the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, 
while several of Philadelphia’s best 
known singers also made frequent ap- 
pearances. 

Miss Hutcheson has been received with 
much favor, her charming personality 
adding to the effect of her singing, which 
is that of a coloratura of more than or- 
dinary ability. Her voice is light and 
flexible, of wide range and pure, bird-like 
quality, and her execution of some of the 
most famous soprano arias, such as the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia,” the Proch 
Variations, and Rossini’s “Una voce poco 
fa,” has proved her a singer of fine at- 
tainments, her success having been em- 
phatic at all of her appearances. 

Mr. Scott has given real distinction to 
all the programs on which he has ap- 
peared, and his reception has invariably 
been most cordial. He was heard to es- 
pecial advantage on Friday evening, 
when an all-Wagner program was pre- 
sented, his number being the “Evening 
Star” song from “Tannhauser,” which 
he sang magnificently, adding, after en- 
thusiastic applause, an aria from “The 
Magic Flute,” which also was sung with 
fine breadth and beauty of tone and with 
artistic finish and comprehension. Paul 
Volkmann, the Philadelphia tenor, also 
met with emphatic success at the same 
concert, giving an admirable interpreta- 
tion of the “Prize Song” from “Meister- 
singer.” Among the other local artists 
who have been heard with evident pleas- 
ure is Katherine McGinley, a young so- 
prano of marked ability and rich prom- 
ise, who has sung several leading réles 
with the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
and whose clear, sweet voice is heard to 
advantage in florid arias, such as the 
Arditi waltz, “Parla,” which she sang at 
Wednesday afternoon’s concert. Miss 
McGinley is one of the most successful 
pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins of this 
city. 

Henry Lukens, who for the past year 
has been the organist and choir director 
of the Arch Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has resigned that position, to 
take effect in September. Mr. Lukens 
is also a successful vocal teacher and 
coach and has won recognition for his 
ability as accompanist. L. F. 


CHICAGO FEELS LURE 
OF SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


Stock and Bendix Organizations 
Supply Fine Programs—Next 
Year’s Novelties 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 13, 1914. 


The regular Wagner program given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under Frederick Stock at Ravinia Park 
last Friday evening was devoted to the 
introduction to the third act of “Lohen- 
grin,” “Tannhauser’s Pilgrimage” from 
“Tannhauser” (Paris version) and the 
Finale of “Die Gotterdimmerung.” It 
proved so popular that the large audi- 
ence insisted upon encoring everyone of 
these and Mr. Stock added the Siegfried’s 
“Rhine Journey” from “Siegfried” to this 
list, and in the second part of the pro- 
gram Wagner’s Orchestral Study, 
“Traiume.” The orchestra is in good 
form and all these numbers were played 
with the accustomed finish. 


Enesco’s Bulgarian Rhapsody No. 1, 
on closer acquaintance, shows this gifted 
Balkan composer as a clever and color- 
ful writer. The quaint folk songs and 
dances, which he has utilized and ar- 
ranged in symphonic form, are highly 
characteristic and the work was received 
with much approbation. 

Ruth St. Denis, during the week, 
selected a couple of interesting dances 
for her interlude in the program. “The 
Peacock” (a legend of India), with music 
by Edmond Roth, “Champaign Dance,” 
with music by Ilgenfritz, and her popu- 
lar comedy version of the American 
“Cake-Walk,” disclosed a versatility of 
talents. Of these, “The Peacock” was 
the most picturesque. It is a version 
of an Indian myth which brings forth 
Miss St. Denis in poses that are extraor- 
dinarily fantastic. Hilda Beyer and Ted 
Shawn repeated their dance, “The Joy 
of Youth.” 

I happened to visit the Midway Gar- 
dens on a night when a “popular” pro- 
gram was presented by the National 
Symphony Orchestra under Max Ben- 
dix and among the more important num- 
bers were the selections from Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” the Overture “Nachtlager von 
Granada” by Kreutzer and Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture. It is remarkable 
how this organization has gained in- 
stant popularity with Chicago Summer 
garden patrons, for this resort was 
crowded again, many people finding dif- 
ficulty in procuring seats. The orches- 
tra plays with a routine which is aston- 
ishing for the short time that this organi- 
zation has been in existence, and Con- 
ductor Bendix, without much pother or 
fuss, interprets the numbers of his pro- 
grams in artistic fashion and with sane 
musicianship. 

The regular weekly concert of the 
Summer series given under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago took place 
last Monday evening at Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall, by Nelda Hewitt Stevens, 
soprano; Heathe Gregory, baritone, and 
Ruth Simmons, pianist. 

Though somewhat early, Mr. Stock 
has already announced some of the 
novelties for the coming, the twenty- 
fourth season of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra concerts. They include sym- 
phonies by Jean Sibelius, Felix Wein- 
gartner, Guy Ropartz, Lendvai and Gus- 
tav Mahler. Of these, particular in- 
terest centers in the Symphony by Ro- 
partz, a disciple of César Franck, none 
of whose music has been heard in Chi- 
cago so far. Lendvai also is a new 
name in the orchestra’s list of composi- 
tions and his D Major Symphony, though 
already made public five years ago, will 
be heard in Chicago for the first time this 
coming season. A Chamber-Symphony 
by Bernhard Sekles is also on the list 
of novelties to be offered the coming 
year. At the close of Mr. Stock’s en- 
gagement at Ravinia he was counting the 
days the other evening, “fourteen more,” 
before he will leave for his European 
trip. He will bring back additional or- 
chestral novelties. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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CHAUTAUQUA’S COLONY 
HAS ITS FIRST CONCERT 


Popular Soloists and Hallam Choir in 
Strong Program—Vicissitudes 
of Organist Vincent 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 12.—The 
opening concert of the season was pre- 
sented in the Amphitheater on Monday 
evening, July 6, and was heard by an 
enthusiastic audience of 3,000. The pro- 
gram opened with Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
Overture, played effectively by Henry B. 


Vincent, resident organist. The Chau- 
tauqua choir, under Alfred Hallam, sang 
Pinsuti’s “In this hour of softened 
splendor” with fine dynamic contrast and 
attack. 

Frank Croxton, basso, was heard in 
three Shakespeare Songs, “She Never 
Told Her Love,” Haydn; “The Willow 
Song,” Dallis Lute Book, and “Auto- 
lycus Song,” Greenhill, singing them in 
his own inimitable manner. Austin Con- 
radi, pianist, acquitted himself well in 
two original compositions, “Sleep Time” 
and “Daybreak” and the Chopin Polo- 
naise in A Flat. His compositions show 
musical worth, while his playing showed 
artistic musicianship. Elizabeth Parks, 
the excellent soprano of the July period, 
has won her way quickly into the hearts 
of Chautauqua audiences. 

Sol Marcosson, violinist, chose as his 
first offerings of the season the Adagio 
Pathétique by Godard and the Gipsy 
Dances by Hubay. He played in his 
usual positive, artistic way and was re- 
called many times. Frederick W. Shat- 
tuck, that splendid accompanist, had a 
lion’s share in the success of the concert. 

Henry B. Vincent, the resident organ- 
ist, has had his share of trials as a 
soloist so far this season. During his 
organ interlude of Sunday the Memorial 
Organ (which has lately undergone ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations) began to 
“cut capers.” At the conclusion of the 
song service Sunday evening, just as he 
had played the opening bars of the Han- 
del “Largo” the great instrument ceased 
altogether and “refused to be comforted.” 
The organ recital scheduled for Tuesday 
afternoon started out auspiciously but 
suffered a similar fate after the second 
number and the program was announced 
for the same hour Wednesday. 

A large audience had assembled for the 
postponed recital. Mr. Vincent an- 
nounced that if nothing more happened 
the program would be presented as an- 
nounced. Scarcely had be begun his 
second number when some one raised a 
cry of “fire” and at once there was a 
commotion in the auditorium. Mr. Vin- 
cent showed foresight in continuing his 
playing, in this way keeping his audi- 
ence from stampeding. He did not know 
the proximity of the fire until one of 
the caretakers of the Amphitheater be- 
gan lowering the fireproof curtains about 
the front of the organ, enclosing the 
instrument in its fireproof room. The 
fire, which for a space of three hours 
threatened dire destruction to the local 
colony, was finally brought under con- 
trol, but it was then dark and the recital 
was again postponed. 

A program of great interest was 
presented on Wednesday afternoon by 
the Chautauqua Choir, soloists for July, 
and Messrs. Marcosson and Charles C. 
Washburn of the Summer Music School 
faculty. It as Mr. Washburn’s first con- 
cert appearance this season and he won 
his audience with his singing of three 
of Sidney Homer’s “Bandanna Ballads.” 
He was recalled many times. 

A short but interesting program by 
the Chautauqua Choir, and July soloists 
was heard by an enthusiastic audience on 
Friday evening. The several works pre- 
sented were compositions by Pinsuti, 
Macfayden, Hammond, Lohr, Phillips, 
Speaks, Marshall, Salter and Huhn. 

L. B. D. 








Many modern church hymns are mere 
doggerel, in the opinion of the Rev. John 
Thompson, voice director in the fifty- 
fifth annual campmeeting of the Metho- 
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Participants in Scene from “The Bohemian Girl,” Given by Pupils of Walter B. Graham in Omaha, Neb. 


MAHA, NEB., June 27.—Walter B. 
Graham presented some _ twenty- 

five pupils on Tuesday evening in a pro- 
gram of more than ordinary interest 


made up of scenes from favorite operas. 
Singing and acting of high merit, sup- 
plemented by excellent costuming and 
staging, marked the interesting perform- 
ance. 

The above picture shows participants 
in a scene from “Bohemian Girl.” Stand- 
ing, left to right, are the following: 


Walter B. Graham, director; Marie 
French, Arline; James Knight, Thad- 
deus; Goldie Alpirn, Mrs. J. E. Dodds, 
Charles Olsen, Esther Fricke, accom- 
panist; Elaine Dale, Ida Hauck, Joe 
Woollery, violinist; John Garman, Eline 
Kronstedt, Mamie Sloup, Walter Deets, 
Margaret Bradway, Marcus Nielsen, 
Grace Thorn. Seated, left to right, 
Lynn Sackett, Ruth Zittle, Jessie Mc- 
Donald, Anna Purdy, Pearl Alcorn, 
Queen; Arthur Rouner, Amy Zschan, 
Avilda Moore, Essie Brodkey. 


Scenes from “Il Trovatore” were 
given by Jessie McDonald and Amy 
Zschan as Leonora, Avilda Moore as 
Azucena, Lynn Sackett and Charles 
Olsen as Manrico and Marcus Nielsen as 
Count di Luna. Arias were given in cos- 
tume by Goldie Alpirn as Madama But- 
terfly, Ruth Zittle as the Doll in “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” Avilda Moore as Elsa 
(“Lohengrin”), Arthur Rouner as Saras- 
tro (“Magic Flute’) and Marcus Niel- 
sen the famous “Prologue” from “Pag- 
liacci.” E. L. W. 





dist Episcopal Church in Chicago last 
week. “It is time to drop empty senti- 
mentality,” he said, “and return to the 
gospel in our music.” 





Helene Tardivel, Boston Pianist, in 
Praiseworthy Performance 


BosToNn, June 30.—Helene Tardivel, a 
Boston girl who has recently returned 
from a season of study with Philippe in 
Paris, played at a private musicale at 
the studio of Pauline H. Clark on June 
22. Several young women from the vocal 
classes of Mrs. Clark appeared, with 
Miss Tardivel as the assisting soloist. 
A fluent technic and extremely well- 
thought-out interpretations are charac- 
teristic of Miss Tardivel’s playing. She 
will make her first public appearance in 
October, having been engaged for the 
Maine Festival. Later in the season she 
will go on a concert tour from New York 
to the South. She is now at-work on her 
répertoire at the Summer home of her 
parents in Litchfield, Me. 

Before going to Europe Miss Tardivel 
was a student at Radcliffe College and 
also studied piano at the Faelten Piano- 
forte School in this city. She is a native 
of Maine and was a close friend of the 
late Mme. Nordica, who encouraged her 
to pursue her music study. W. H. L. 


Sorrentino Abroad Until December 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, who has appeared with gratify- 
ing results in numerous concerts during 
the last few years, is now in Paris and 
goes soon to Milan, where he will do some 
work in répertoire preparatory to his 
next season. European engagements will 
keep him on the Continent until Decem- 
ber, when he will return to the United 
States to appear in concerts under the 
management of Annie Friedberg, the 
New York musical manager. 





Heinrich Gebhard’s Summer Abroad 


Boston, July 6.—Included among the 
passengers on the steamship Amerika, of 
the Hamburg-American Line, which took 
her maiden trip from Boston, on June 30, 
were Heinrich Gebhard, the pianist; his 
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sister, Emilia, and their mother, who 
sailed for a Summer of recreation and 
travel in Europe. After a short stay in 
Paris, Mr. Gebhard will visit his old 
home in Kreuznach, a little town near 
Bingen-on-the-Rhine. Here Mr. Gebhard 
is to play a number of concerts, after 
which he will go for a month’s stay in 
Munich, attending the Wagner Festival. 
After his Munich visit, he will indulge in 
his hobby for mountain climbing by tak- 
ing a trip through the Dolomites. Fol- 
lowing an extended trip through Italy, 
the party will sail for home about the 
middle of September. For next season, 
Mr. Gebhard has a number of important 
engagements already booked. 
W. H. L. 


New York Military Band Opens Concert 
Series at Columbia 


The New York Military Band, con- 
ducted by Edwin Franko Goldman, 
played the first of a series of concerts 
on the campus at Columbia University 
on Thursday, July 16. The dates for 
the other concerts are July 21, July 23 
and August 4. The concerts are under 
the auspices of the Summer Session of 
the University, and the present series 
is the second given by the New York 
Military Band. This organization in- 
cludes most of the wind instrument play- 
ers of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
Philharmonic orchestras. At the first 
concert a new march entitled “Colum- 
bia,” composed especially for the occa- 
sion by Conductor Goldman, was played 
for the first time. 


Myrtle Elvyn, the popular Chicago 
pianist, is spending her vacation at one 
of the North Shore suburbs near Chi- 
cago. 


George Hamlin has been engaged by 
the Amateur Music Club of Chicago as 
the artist for its Spring concert. 


Henriette Bach, the gifted young vio- 
linist, is spending her Summer. vacation 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Schiff at Red Bank, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH PARK CONCERT 





Thousands in Attendance as Season 
Opens—Festival Orchestra Soloists 


PITTSBURGH, July 13.—Pittsburgh’s 
season of music in the parks was begun 
yesterday when thousands flocked to 
Schenley Park to listen to the strains of 
Nirelli’s band. The city has set aside 
about $10,000 for band and orchestra 
concerts to be given almost nightly in 
the next two months in various sections 
of Greater Pittsburgh. It is estimated 
that more than half a million persons 
attended the concerts last Summer. 

Large crowds continue to attend the 
concerts of the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra on the Schenley lawn. Of the 
soloists during the week, none was better 
received than Vera Kaighn, who came to 
Pittsburgh a short time ago to accept a 
position in the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Katherine Han- 
ford, contralto, who also recently joined 
the musical colony here, was another 
soloist. Mrs. Hanford was formerly solo- 
ist at St. Thomas’s and the Holy Trinity 
churches of New York. E. C.S. 


Milwaukee Tenor for Dippel Forces 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 5.—Joseph H. 
Conlin of Madison, Wis., who joined Mil- 
waukee’s musical colony four years ago 
and became one of the best known tenors 
in the city, has returned home from a 
year’s study in Italy and will leave on 
August 20 to join Andreas Dippel’s 
opera comique company in New York, 
for a protracted season. Mr. Conlin was 
a pupil of the famous Lombardi. Before 
he leaves Milwaukee the Lyric Glee Club 
and the St. John’s Cathedral Choir, of 
which Mr. Conlin was a member for sev- 
eral years, will tender him receptions. 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, Milwaukee’s 
musical manager, is considerably respon- 
sible for Mr. Conlin’s present success, 
having fostered his work in Milwaukee 
and brought the young tenor in touch 
with Mr. Dippel. M. N. S. 
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The Bainpson ‘College Glee Clubs re- 
cently gave ‘two delightful concerts at 
Wandamere, Utah, under the manage- 
ment of Fred C. Graham. 

* * * 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox gave the second 
of a series of musicales, on July 12, in 
her home at Short Beach, Conn. Alfred 
Newman, pianist, presented an engaging 
program. 

* * * 

Arthur Middleton, the baritone, is 
spending the Summer in Western IIli- 
nois and is preparing his repértoire for 
his coming season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

* * x 

George Mitchell, the New York tenor, 
who, with his family, is taking a vaca- 
tion at Barrington, R. L., is teaching two 
days each week at the Steinert Build- 
ing, Providence. 

* * * 

Christine Miller, contralto, cabled her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, of her safe 
arrival in Berlin on July 4. She will 
pass her three months’ vacation in the 
German metropolis. 

7 * * 

Music-lovers in Madison, Wis., are en- 
thusiastic over the prospect of high- 
class organ concerts in the near future 
as the result of the purchase by Christ 
Congregational Church of a $10,000 or- 
gan. 

* * ok 

Almon J. Fairbanks, organist and di- 
rector of music at Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, has recently been elected a director 
of the Highland Glee Club, an organiza- 
tion of fifty male singers in Newton, 
Mass. 

* * x 

Charles Anthony, pianist, has moved 
back to his former studio in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, and will remain in that city 
through the Summer, having recently re- 
turned from a tour through the White 
Mountains. 

ok * ok 


Edith Castle, alto, and Evelyn Blair, 


soprano, of the Second Universalist 
Church Quartet, Boston, are spending 
the Summer at Martha’s Vineyard, 


Mass., and are filling church positions 
during their vacations. 
* * ok 

The Northampton (Mass.) School of 
Music Pedagogy opened its annual ses- 
sion on July 6. Its registration was 
higher than that of any previous year. 
On July 8 an informal reunion and din- 
ner of the alumni was held in the Draper 
Hotel. 

* & @ 

Carl Flesch and Arthur Shattuck 
have been engaged on the artists’ series 
of the Illinois Woman’s College at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., next season. Mr. Shattuck 
and George Hamlin will appear in joint 
recital on the artists’ series conducted 
by Hattie B. Gooding at St. Louis, Mo. 

ok * * 

William E. Brown, who succeeds the 
late Benjamin Jepson as music super- 
visor of New Haven public schools, gave 
a lecture on July 10 in which he made 
the plea that music appeals to the emo- 
tional and aesthetic sides of a child’s 
nature and should therefore be encour- 
aged in school study. 

* * * 

Four talented pupils of Elmer R. 
Crouthers gave a piano recital on July 
7 in the home of their teacher at Phil- 
adelphia. The players, Ruth Haus, 
Margaret Smith, Helen Kirk and Leon- 
ard McClaim were capably assisted by 
Alice Nichols Henderson, reader, and 
William Gebhardsbauer, tenor. 

49 28 

The closing exercises of the graded 
piano class of Jane E. Williams were 
recently held at her Baltimore studio. 
Innes Quinan received the single gradua- 
tion diploma and the gold medal practice 
prize was awarded Priscilla Koiner. Cer- 
tificates of promotion were awarded 
thirty members of the class. 

* * * 

A unique program was recently ar- 
ranged by Mrs. H. W. Hemphile, presi- 
dent of the Crescendo Club of Atlantic 
City. N. J., for the ladies of the Home- 
opathic Convention. The soloists were 
Julia Freeman, Mrs. K. K. Worcester, 
Mrs. Lillian B. Albero and T. C. Walk- 
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er. Alice Sache presided capably at the 
piano. 
* oO x 

Milwaukee friends and relatives of 
Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone, have re- 
ceived word of a serious accident which 
befell him at Freeport, L. I. Mr. Ber- 
gen was playing a game of baseball and 
was struck by a pitched ball. He was 
unconscious for several days and is still 
in Freeport hospital in a serious con- 
dition. 

* * *k 

An interesting event in Salt Lake 
City was the operatic recital given by 
the more advanced pupils of John T. 
Hand. The program included arias 
from “Rigoletto,” “La Bohéme,” ‘“Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” “Ernani,’” “Magic 
Flute,” “Carmen,” “Madama Butterfly” 
and “Lucia.” John J. McClellan was 


the accompanist. 
* * * 

The chief musical events of recent date 
in Washington, D. C., have been the final 
recitals of various studios. Among the 
instructors represented were Mrs. R. H. 
Dalgleish, Mrs. Florence MacDonald, 
Ella Sargent, Mrs. Myra Whitney-Hall, 
Miss Van de Bogert, H. R. W. Miles, 
Mrs. Ednah Landvoigt, Zelda L. Miller 
and Marguerite Ison. 

* * x 

Prof. C. Rupprecht of Chicago, acted 
as soloist at the dedication of the new 
$3,500 Bennett organ installed in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. 
John, Madison, on June 28. Mr. Rup- 
precht was assisted by Mrs. T. K. Ur- 
dahl, soprano; Olga Zerbel, contralto; 
Richard A. Rott, baritone, and the St. 
John’s Choir of forty voices. 

* * * 

A trio comprising John T. Hand, 
tenor, Mrs. Della Daynes Hills, soprano, 
and Hugh W. Dougall, baritone, were 
heard recently at the American Theater, 
Salt Lake City, in the death scene from 
“Faust.” The singers were accompanied 
by full orchestra and organ. The or- 
chestration was made by John J. Mc- 
Clellan, director of the American Or- 
chestra. 

k * x 

Edith Moxom Gray, well known as a 
concert pianist, is spending a holiday 
season with Mrs. and Dr. Edwin F. 
Bewers at their Summer home, Laurel 
Beach, Conn. Miss Gray is improving 
a portion of her spare time by working 
on her next season’s répertoire. She 
plans to include in this the Paderewski 
Concerto and several numbers of De- 
bussy and Schonberg. 

x * x 

Under the direction of May Vincent 
Whitney, pianist, and Herbert J. Har- 
old, organist, an enioyable concert was 
recently presented in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Plainfield, N. J. The 
assisting soloists were Ruth D. Sadler, 
soprano; William Nelson Searles, basso- 
cantante: Arthur Mosher, violinist, and 
Orville T. King, ’cellist. A number of 
Miss Whitney’s pupils were also heard 
on this occasion. 


Arthur Tregina, of Washington, D. C., 
who for twenty-five years has been first 
clarinet player in the United States Ma- 
rine Band, and who is the composer of a 
number of symphonies and orchestral 
suites, was a recent visitor in Boston, 
where his latest composition, Symphony 
in E, was played for the first time at a 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Tregina was highly com- 
mended for the work. 


Byford Ryan. the New York vocal 
teacher, closed his studio for the Sum- 
mer last month and will not return until 
about September 1. The first part of 
his vacation is being spent in Wiscon- 
sin, whence he will go to the Thousand 
Islands for August. Mr. Ryan was for 
three years leading tenor at _ the 
Komische Oper, Berlin, and for the last 
three years has been located in New 
York as a teacher of voice. He has just 
completed his most successful season as 
a teacher. 

k ok * 

When “The Miracle” has its first New 
York production, on December 4, at 
Madison Square Garden, the leading 


feminine réle will be assumed by Maria 
Karmi, wife of Karl Vollmoeller, the 
author of the _ spectacle, for which 
Humperdinck wrote the music and of 
which Max Reinhardt is the producer. 
Although a protest against this work on 
religious grounds was recently made by 
a Catholic in Berlin, it is now said that 
the approval of the Pope himself has 
been obtained for it. 
* *. 3 
In a recent concert given by the Brook- 


land Baptist Church Choir of Washing-- 


ion, D. C., the larger part of the pro- 
gram was given over to compositions of 
Mendelssohn, including selections from 
“St. Paul,” “Elijah” and other oratorios. 
Theodore T. Snell was chorister and Isa- 
bel J. Primm and Joseph M. Long pre- 
sided at the organ. The solos were by 
Mrs. D. H. Oertley, Mrs. Callahan, Mil- 
dred Millington, Lucy Lynch, Paul H. 
Primm, Theodore T. Snell, Joseph M. 
Long and Mr. Galbraith. 
ae 

Edith Hallett Frank, soprano; Lillian 
Andrews, contralto; William G. Crary, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
gave a musicale on Saturday evening, 
July 18, at Mount Tabor, N. J. In the 
first part of the program there were 
solo groups for the singers, in which 
the American composers, Woodman, 
Beach, Cadman, Whelpley, Hawley and 
Harling were represented. The second 
half of the program was devoted to 
Orlando Morgan’s cycle, “In Fairyland.” 
Arthur Clyde Leonard presided at the 
piano for the singers in his usual 
efficient manner. 





Spokane Symphony in Summer Concerts 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 9.—The fifth 
and sixth concerts of the Spokane Sym- 
phony Orchestra were given last Sunday 
afternoon and evening, July 5, at Nata- 
torium Park. These open air concerts 
have proved very popular, the light pro- 
grams drawing a good audience each 
time. The hearers listened with evident 
enjoyment to a spirited performance of 
von Suppe’s “Poet and Peasant,” three 
dances from German’s “Henry VIII,” the 
Paderewski “Minuet” and the “Cossack 
Revel” of Tschokoff. As usual the “Blue 
Danube Waltz” of Strauss came in for 
its meed of applause. In the evening the 
numbers which met with most favor were 
the overture from “Maritana” and 
Strauss’s “Fledermaus.” The soloist on 
both occasions was Miss McCrum, of 
Boise, who delivered sympathetically the 
aria from “Heérodiade,” “Il est bon, il 
est doux,” and met with generous ap- 
plause. M. S. 


Gilberté Composing a Set of “Sea Songs” 
and Musical Toasts 


At his Summer home, ‘‘Melody Manse,” 
at Lincolnville Beach, Maine, Hallett Gil- 
berté, the composer, is resting and also 
writing some new works, which include 
a set of “Sea Songs” to poems by his 
wife, who has in recent years collabo- 
rated with him so successfully, and a 
book of “Toasts” to music, which will be 
something of a novelty. He is also re- 
writing a “Scéne de Ballet” for the piano, 
which he composed five years ago. It 
will be brought out in the Fall. 


American Tour for Marie Narelle 


Marie Narelle, the Irish soprano, will 
make a concert tour in America this com- 
ing season under the management of R. 
E. Johnston. Mme. Narelle, who is a 
charming interpreter of the songs of her 
native Ireland, will appear with many of 
the prominent Irish and Catholic socie- 
ties throughout the country. 


SOPRANO AS OPERA DIRECTOR 


Mme. Donalda Considers Plans for Her 
to Heai Canada Company 


MONTREAL, July 13.—Mme. Pauline 
Donalda, the noted Montreal soprano, has 
arrived home for a rest and to consider 
plans for the establishment of another 
Canadian opera with herself as chief 
star and musical director. 

To a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
I1cA Mme. Dona‘da said she had returned 
to her native city partly because her 
father, Mr. Lightstone, had begged her 
to come home and partly because it had 
been suggested that she stand at the 
head of a new operatic enterprise. “I 
would not attempt to manage the busi- 
ness end of it,” she said, “but I would 
like the artistic part.” 

Mme. Donalda has not been in Mont- 
real for four years, since she sang at a 
big charity concert. Since then she has 
been singing much privately in London 
and recently appeared with success in 
“Carmen” in Nice. It has always been 
her dream to sing Carmen, although she 
made her début as Micaela and made her 
name first as Manon {Massenet) and 
Marguerite. She has also dipped into 
vaudeville at the Coliseum in London, 
following Sarah Bernhardt, Beerbohm 
Tree, Arthur Bourchier and Irene Van- 
brugh. “Caruso will be the next to go 
into the music halls,” she declares. 

While Mme. Donalda was singing at 
the Coliseum the performance was at- 
tended by the English Queen Mother, 
Alexandra, and her sister, the Dowager 
Empress Marie of Russia. Queen Alex- 
andra sent for the singer afterwards and 
said: “You are singing even better now 
than when I heard you last.” 

Mme. Donalda’s husband, M. Seveil- 
hac, the celebrated French baritone, who 
is now singing tenor, did not come over 
with his wife, as he has large tobacco- 
growing properties in France which he 
is obliged to supervise. Mme. Donalda 
was asked if she would ever return to 
Canada as her permanent home. “I 
may,” she answered, “if this property 
affair can be arranged. I don’t see why 
we shouldn’t grow tobacco here! At any 
rate, I will come home once a year after 
this. I get so homesick when I am 
away longer.” She will not give a public 
concert this time, returning to Europe in 
a month, but may give a private recital 
for her friends. 

Mme. Donalda has a young sister 
whose voice is considered remarkably 
fine, but Mr. Lightstone will not hear of 
her studying for the stage. He says his 
elder daughter has been kept away from 
home so much by her career that he 
will not risk losing a second member of 
his family. KLINGSOR. 





Rumor, which has so often had An- 
tonio Scotti about to be married, has now 
associated the name of the famous bari- 
tone with that of the pretty American 
prima donna of musical comedy, Ina 
Claire, who is appearing in London in 
“The Belle of Bond Street.” However, 
little credence is placed in the report and 
Miss Claire herself, according to a cable 
from London, declares that Scotti is “‘a 
good friend,” but nothing more. 


Mrs. Ethel Sheffield, a former San 
Francisco choir singer and the wife of 
George Sheffield, basso in the choir of 
the Oak Park Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, chose a terrible method of ending 
her life, according to reports from Chi- 
cago, when on July 11 she saturated her 
clothing with gasoline and applied a 
match. She had been suffering a long 
time from melancholia. 























SLU MOWSKA 


POLISH PIANISTE 


PRESS—At her ‘‘Recital-Talk’’ in Steinert Hall she 
spoke of Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin and 
their music, and repeated not one of the common- 
places about them or merely wandered about in drs 
and unrelated detail. Instead, her little discourses 
illuminated the composers and the pieces she had in 
hand with penetrating and individual judgment, with 
happy assembling of essential facts and with sur- 
prising skill in the codrdination and expression of her 
ideas. As an expositor of music, Mme. Szumowska 
excels most of her masculine rivals. For she has 


warmth, charm, and original and candid judgment 
H. T. P.—Boston Transcript. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Anderton, Margaret.—Chicago, 
New York, Oct. 22. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Beaumaris, Ont., Aug. 6; 
Lake Rasseau, Ont., Aug. 11: Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 14. 

Benoist, Andre.—Portland, Jan. 25; Provi- 
dence, Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 


Sept. 23; 


(Monteagle 
Aug. 15. 


Bispham, David.—Tennessee 
Assembly); Ocean Grove, N. J., 

Bos, Coenraad, V.—Portland, Jan. 25; 
Providence, Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Culp, Ju:ia.—Portland, Jan. 25; Providence, 
Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 

Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 
6 and 13. 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Providence, Dec. 8; Port- 
land, Dec. 9; Worcester, Dec. 11. 

Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 
to Aug. 31. 
Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 
Max.—Edgemere, L. I., July 17; 
Aug. 1-14; Deal, N. J., Aug. 
Sept. 7. 


Ivins, 


Jacobs, 
Newport, R. L., 
25; Long Branch, N. J., 


aes 


Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Matzenauer, Margaret. — Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 27. 

McCormack, John.—Portland, Nov. a 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4; Providence, R. L, 
Nov. 10. 

Miller, Reed.—Chautauqua, N. Y., July 20 
to Aug. 1; Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 6, 7, 8; 
Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 19. 

McBeath, Donald.—Portland, Nov. S: 
Worcester, Nov. 4; Providence, Nov. 10. 

Mylott, Eva.—Bridgewater, N. S., July 20; 
Lunenberg, N. S., July 21; Chester, N. S., 
July 22; Truro, N. S., July 23; New Glasgow, 


N. S., July 24; Pictou, N. S., July 27; Char- 
lottetown, N. S., July 28; Digby, N. S., July 
29; Bridgetown, N. S., July 30; Middleton, 
N. S., July 31; Annapolis, N. S., Aug. 3; 
Kentville, N. S., Aug. 5; Wolfville, N. S., 
Aug. 6; Windsor, N. S., Aug. 7; Halifax, 
N. S., Aug. 10: Iarrsboro, N. S., Aug. 11; 


Amherst, N. S., Aug. 12; Moncton, N. B., 


Aug. 13; Sackville, N. B., Aug. 14; St. John, 
N. B., Aug. 17; Antigonish, C. B., Aug. 19; 
Sydney, C. B., Aug. 20; North Sydney, C. B., 
Aug. 21; Glace Bay, C. B., Aug. 25; St. 
John’s, N. F., Aug. 28, 31, Sept. 2. 


Nichols. John W.—Chicago (Mendelssohn 
Club), April 29, 1915. 
Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, la., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 
Nielsen, Alice.—Providence, Dec. 8; Port- 
land, Dec. 9; Worcester, Dee. 11. 


Pagdin, Wm. N.—Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 24. 

Purdy, Constance. — Dartmouth College, 
July 21. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 

Rennay, Leon.—Paris, July 20; Munich, 
July 25; Venice, Aug. 1; New York, Sept. 25; 


New York recital, Nov. 2. 


Rogers, Francis.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 1. 


Schneider, Edwin.—Portland, Nov. 3: 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4; Providence, R. L, 
Nov. 10. 
Schutz, Christine.—Maine Festival, Aug. 4. 
Scotney, Evelyn—VPortland, Dec, 28; 


Worcester, Dec. 30; Providence, Dec. 31. 


Simmons, William.—W oodstock, N. 7s 
Aug. 20. 


Sorrentino, Umberto.—laris, July 18-25; 


Milan, July 25-28, and July 2&-Aug 30; 
Munich, Carlsbad, savreuth, July 28-Aug 
89; Milan, Venice, Florence, Aug. 30-Nov. 1 
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Sorrentino, Umberto.—Portland, Dec. 28. 
Worcester, Dec. 30; Providence, Dec. 31. 

Spalding, Albert.—Portland, Jan. 25: Prov- 
idence, Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 

Steinert Concert Series.—Portland, Nov. 3; 
Dec. 9, 28: Jan. 25; Worcester, Mass. (Me- 


chanics’ Hall), Nov. 4; Dec. 11, 30; Jan. 27 


Providence, R. I. (Infantry Hall), Nov. 10; 
Dec. 8, 31; Jan. 26. 
Swartz, Jeska.—Portland, Dec. 28; Worces 


ter, Dec. 30; Providence, Dec. 31. 


Thompson, Edith.—Walpole, N. H., Aug. 
25, 26. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Ocean Grove, N. J., 
July 27 and 28: Ocean Grove, N. J. (Elijah), 
Aug. 15. 

Tudor, 
July 18. 


Elizabeth —Ocean Grove, N. J., 


Nevada.—Chautauqua, N. 
Rochester, Aug. 6; 
Winona Lake, 


Van Der Veer, 
Y., July 20 to Aug. 1: 
Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 7, 8; 
Ind., Aug. 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Akron, O., Oct. 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Ftc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Hattiesburg, Miss., 
July 18; Crystal Springs, Miss., July 19, 20; 
Covington, Tenn., July 21, 22; Fulton, Ky., 
July 23; Rock Hill, S. C., July 25; Charlottes- 
ville, Va., July 28; Somerset, Pa., July 30; 
Columbus, Ind., Aug. 2, 3; Carroll, Ia., Aug. 
6; York, Neb., Aug. 9; Rockville, Ind., Aug. 
12; Culver, Ind., Aug. 14; McConnellsville, 
O., Aug. 16, 17; Terra Alta, W. Va., Aug. 
18: Aledo, Ill, Aug. 20; Kattle Creek, Mich., 
Aug. 22; King City, Mo.; Aug. 27, 28. 
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TWO AMERICAN CONCERT 
MANAGERS IN LONDON 


Harry Cyphers’s Activities Transferred 
to the British Capital—Howard 
E. Potter’s Tour 


LONDON, July 3.—Two visitors to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S London office this week, 
Harry Cyphers and Howard E. Potter, 
are shown in the accompanying snapshot, 
taken before the beautiful Victoria Me- 
morial which faces Buckingham Palace. 














Harry Cyphers (left) and Howard E. 
Potter in London 


Nearer the camera is Harry Cyphers (in 
straw hat), of Kansas, who studied piano, 
harmony and counterpoint with Henry 
Holden Huss, and organ with Howard 
Parkhurst, organist of Madison Square 
Church, New York. Mr. Cyphers has 
been engaged in newspaper work for ten 
years, and was recently on tour as press 
agent with Melba and Kubelik. Later he 
became associated with the Butt-Rum- 
ford tour and left New York in the early 
part of this Summer to assume the posi- 
tion of manager of the London Concert 
Agency of Messrs. Schulz-Curtius & 
Powell. In the course of his career Mr. 
Cyphers has occasionally turned his at- 
tention to song-writing, and several of 
his compositions have met with no small 
success. 


Mr. Potter, who acted as treasurer for. 


the Melba-Kubelik tour, is now in Europe 
making plans for his work as far ahead 
as 1916. Mr. Potter will visit the prin- 
cipal European cities, including Paris, 
3erlin, Hamburg and Milan, in the in- 
terests of the newly formed Music 
League of America, an organization, as 
already recorded in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
intended to aid young and talented mu- 
sicians striving for a career. Mr. Potter 
is the manager of the American tours of 
Ottilie Metzger, the contralto; her hus- 


band, Theodor Lattermann, bass-bari 
tone, and Anita Rio, the young American 
soprano. Se Se 


Mme. Gerville-Réache in Many Concerts 
and Joint Recitals 


The engagements already booked for 
Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache next sea- 
son include appearances on the artists’ 
series at Topeka, Kan.; Oberlin, O.; Des 
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Moines, Omaha, Chicago, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Boston and joint recitals with Leo 
Slezak at North Adams and Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Cleveland, O. 


MELODIC RICHES LACKING 


H. T. Finck Explains Wherein Strauss 
and Debussy Have Failed 


If Richard Strauss and Debussy pos- 
sessed as rich veins of melody as Richard 
Wagner and Verdi had, you may be sure 
they would work them for all they were 
worth, said Henry T. Finck, the New 
York music critic, in an address before 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Not having such melodic treas- 
ures, they have given their principal at- 
tention to other musical factors, trying 
to interest the public with harmonic 
subtleties and novel orchestral colors. 

This is a perfectly legitimate pro- 
cedure, but the fate of the works of these 
two composers shows once more that 
there can be no lasting success without 
plenty of melody. In Paris, in a whole 
decade, Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande”’ 
has had only a few more than a hundred 
performances, which, for that city, is a 
most disappointing number; and in the 
few other cities, here and abroad, where 
it has been tried it was shelved after a 
few repetitions. 

As for the operas of Richard Strauss, 
each one made a sensation and prospered 
for a year or two and then fell into neg- 
lect. I might cite figures, but much more 
eloquent than figures is the fact that 
when Strauss offered the premiére of his 
“Rosenkavalier” to the Dresden Opera 
on condition that his “Salomé” and 
“Elektra” be given each four annual 
hearings for ten years, the management 
balked and refused, knowing that those 
operas were “played out,” 














Allan Lindsay 


Troy, N. Y., July 11.—Allan Lindsay, 
head of the voice department in the Troy 
Conservatory of Music and director of 
the Troy Choral Club of mixed voices, 
died July 9 after a brief illness. He was 
a native of- Troy and forty-four years 





old. He studied for three years in Leip- 
sic and five years in Berlin, where his 
principal teacher was Frau Professor 
Nicholas Kempner. Mr. Lindsay was 
voice instructor at St. Agnes School, con- 
nected with the Episcopal Cathedral of 
Albany. He had numerous pupils who 
achieved distinction. He was the first 
teacher of Jeska Schwarz, of the Boston 
Opera Company. Through Mr. Lind- 
say’s efforts many eminent artists visited 
this city under auspices of the Troy 
Choral Club. 

His funeral was a remarkable demon- 
stration of the affection and esteem in 
which he was held by musicians here- 
abouts. Former pupils came from vari- 
ous parts of the United States and 
Canada to participate in the obsequies. 
The Choral Club, the Vocal Society (a 
male chorus), and the vested choir of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church rendered the 
musical part of the services under the 
direction. of C. A. Stein. 


Mrs. Mary A. Farrington 


. Boston, July 11.—Mrs. Mary A. Far- 
rington, at one time president of the 
Chromatic Club of this city, died this 
week at her home, No. 56 Bellevue 
Street, West Roxbury, after a prolonged 
illness. Mrs. Farrington was an ac- 
complished pianist. A few days after 
her death her daughter, Elinor Farring- 
ton, passed away. She, too, was an ac- 
complished musician. At the double 
funeral the music was furnished by Mrs. 
Farrington’s associates in the Chromatic 
Club. Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones, presi- 
dent of the club, pianist; Mrs. Gertrude 
Conner, violinist, and Mrs. Georgia Pray 
Lasalle, ’cellist, played the Beethoven 
Trio in B Flat, and Edith Castle, con- 
tralto, sang Sidney Homer’s setting of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “Requiem.” The 
Adelphi Male Quartet gave other num- 
bers. Mrs. Farrington, who was the 
widow of Horace Farrington, is survived 
by two sons. W. H. L.. 


Jennie MacQueen 


PITTSBURGH, July 13.—Jennie Mac- 
Queen, aged twenty-three, who had given 
splendid promise of becoming a great 
contralto, died after five days’ illness of 
peritonitis, at her home in Wellsville, O., 
last Friday morning. She was the con- 
tralto of the Point Breeze Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, a fashionable congre- 
gation in the East End of the city. She 
was to have been married next Septem- 
ber to C. Fred Newman, of Pittsburgh, 
also a member of the Point Breeze choir. 

E. C. S. 





Mrs. William Bruce King 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13.—Mrs. 
William Bruce King, president last sea- 
son of the Friday Morning Club, died 
here recently. Mrs. King was a pianist 
of excellent ability and was for years 
prominent in musical life in the national 
capital. W. H. 


William Schuyler 


William Schuyler, principal of a St. 
Louis high school and a composer, died in 
Nyack, N. Y., July 7, in his fifty-ninth 
year. 
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HOW WILL SIBELIUS’S AMERICAN VISIT 
INFLUENCE HIS FUTURE COMPOSITION? 





| Ivan Narodny Expresses Hope That Finnish Master May Have Deeper Glimpse of This Country, 
to Enable Him to Portray Grandeur of New World—‘“The Poorest Works of a Genius 
Far Superior to Masterpieces of Mediocrities,’”’ Declares Composer—The “Thin, Red Line of 3 


Truth” as Touchstone of Real Artistry 








By IVAN NARODNY 


EAN SIBELIUS’S unostentatious trip 
to this country was more a New 
England than a New York visit, since 
there was less public interest manifested 
in our metropolis over such a conspicuous 
musical visitor than there should have 
been. But the reason for that was the 
fact that the great Finnish master came 
as the guest of Carl Stoeckel to partici- 
pate in the festival given at the latter’s 
estate in Connecticut. Yet his visit has 
not been without its general effect. 

Mr. Sibelius was immensely impressed 
with everything he saw in America, and 
I have no doubt that there is going to 
be some form of expression of this in 
his new creations. But the question is, 
how much did Mr. Sibelius see of 
America? During the few days that he 
stayed as a guest of Mr. Stoeckel in New 
York he did not have any chance to 
meet the active minds of our city. I am 
skeptical as to whether the New Eng- 
land atmosphere and the society coterie 
that surrounded him afforded Sibelius 
more of a glimpse of the New World 
than it did Maxim Gorky when, after 
having spent a few weeks at Mr. Mar- 
tin’s house on Staten Island, he wrote 
a strange book on America. 


Gorky’s Picture of America 


I read that book with a sigh and wrote 
to Gorky that he ought to have seen 
more of America than what he did 
from his painted studio window, as his 
book of America was more an imaginary 
than a true picture of conditions. Since 
then Gorky never has written to me. I 
hope that Sibelius gets a deeper glimpse 
of America before he really tries to 
express something worthy of the gran- 
deur of the theme. Though I was in 
correspondence with Sibelius he did not 
inform me of his coming to America and 
had it not been for Henry F. Gilbert I 
should probably not have met the dis- 
tinguished composer. 

When I heard that Sibelius had arrived 
in New York I paid him a visit at the 
Essex. Though I knew Sibelius as the 
towering artist of this age, I did not 
know of Sibelius as the philosopher and 
poet that he revealed himself in our 
conversation. After the hearty greet- 
ing and conventional introductory talk 
we drifted into the more serious current 
of our subject. 

“There is a deep, red line of truth in 
every sort of beauty,” presently re- 
marked the composer, “a strange strip 
of magic light that separates the real 
artist from the mediocrity. It is not 
always very conspicuous, but at the end 
it stands forth powerfully and lastingly. 
Frequently that red line—the magic glow 
of beauty—is absolutely invisible to the 
common eye. It is visible only to the 
spiritual vision. With many geniuses 
this red line is not discerned at all 
while they live. Genius is like the 
aurora borealis—mysterious and magi- 
cal. The man who controls that magic 
pours it out in one form or another. Yet 


all art is one at the bottom, as is all 
life. Intellect is merely a higher form 
of one and the same _ essential—the 
energy of existence. 

“A genius frequently produces pet 
seems to the average mind commonplace 
stuff. But if you submit this to a care- 
ful mental analysis you will discover the 
presence of the red line—the X rays of 
spirituality. It is only in later ages 
that the public will begin to grow sensi- 
tive and to perceive the hidden glow. 





Eminent Finnish Com- 
poser 


Jean Sibelius, 


For this very reason the most inferior 
works of a genius are far superior to 
the masterpieces of mediocrities. As I 
have said before, there is a stroke of red 
in every great man’s works, regardless 
of what is the form of its expression. 
That red is the rhythm of life, the blood 
of our desires and ideals. Blood is the 
essence of existence, and it is red—phys- 
ically and psychically. A genius is noth- 
ing but the mother of a more intensive 
existence. Beauty is the milk that is 
drawn into the soul. This, in short, is 
my idea of the fundamental of beauty. 


Back to Primitive 


“There is a peculiar tendency in the 
art of the last decade that was not evi- 
dent before, a tendency to drift back to 
the symbolic conceptions of the primi- 
tive man. It is rather surprising that 
the highest civilization comes back to the 
simplest form of life—the primitive 
bases, so to speak. We can see that 
particular tendency in ultra-modern liter- 
ature and music. Both are returning 
from the realistic manner to spiritual 
themes. It is only the demi-monde that 
chases after effects and artificialities in 
beauty. The genius and the wholly civ- 
ilized man tend to become children of 
nature, princes of simplicity. The demi- 
monde seeks the shadows, but the intel- 
lectual nobleman wants the truth—and 
that is always too simple to be imme- 
diately appreciated. Now please tell me,” 
he suddenly inquired, “what impression 
did my Fourth Symphony make in New 
York? Did any one like it at all?” 

I explained to Mr. Sibelius that at 
first it was only MusICAL AMERICA (in 


which Mr. Farwell, and, if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Peyser and myself treated 
the composition according to its great 
reform merits) that sounded the note of 
appreciation. All the other New York 
musical authorities considered it an at- 
tempt that verged on freakishness. The 
public as a whole, did not understand 
it. I also explained that when the sym- 
phony was performed the second time 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra there 
were four big dailies which followed the 
course taken by MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“Now, there you are!” exclaimed Mr. 
Sibelius. “That is wonderful of Amer- 
ica. In Finland there was only one who 
understood the meaning and new form 
of thought that I had taken in this com- 
position, and I doubt whether there are 
many more even now. That proves that 
the philosophic musical understanding of 
America is far ahead of Europe. That 
Fourth Symphony is merely an attempt 
to return to the ancient forms of phonetic 
thought, the architecture of the primi- 
tive man. Music, more than any other 
art, is to me architecture. Its forms 
are just as mathematical as those of 
architecture, with the single difference 
that the one is mathematical in time, the 
other in space. 


Decline of Nationalism 


“A rather interesting phenomenon is 
musical growth and decline from a na- 
tionalistic point of view. Take such 
countries as Germany and France, which 
once produced such _ world-conquering 
musical forms as their classics; now they 
bring forth shells. They have nothing 
vital to offer. The new musical forms 
of those nations have degenerated into 
arabesques. It is the old story. Like 
individuals, nations get old and die with 
their arts and thoughts. New nations 
emerge with new forms of beauty. 
Everything in this world moves in a 
circle. There is a time of youth, man- 
hood and old age, and new life appears 
on the ruins of the old. The modern 
German and French compositions have 
lost their soul. There is splendid dis- 
play of artisanship, but not the red 
line—the line of life. 

“You asked me something about the 
dance music. The dance vogue is an in- 
teresting social phenomenon. I think it 
will last for some time. I have written 
some new ballets and am quite interested 
in the modern art dance. I see that Lada 
has given a series of most successful 
performances with my ‘Valse Triste.’ 
Judging from the photographs of her 
interpretation of my composition, she 
must be a remarkable artist. I should 
like to see her myself and judge her 
style.” 

It seemed to me that Mr. Sibelius 
knew only of the highest art dance as 
performed by the Russian ballet, but of 
the solo dances such as Lada has been 
preparing to perform he had but a hazy 
idea. 

Looking dreamily out of the window, 
the composer went on: 


“New York architecture is extremely 
strange and majestic at the same time. 
It inspires me with its dynamic vigor. 


There are absolutely new forms of beauty 
in its lines and style. It is gigantic and 
impressionistic, yet strongly symbolic at 
the same time. There is a mixture of 


beauty and ugliness; heat and cold, rush 


and calmness, vigor and fascination, that 
I feel myself absolutely in the air. 

like the freshness of its direct simplic- 
ity. It is strongly democratic, yet noble. 
I should like to meet some of the in- 
teresting men of this boiling pot. I sup- 
pose they are dynamic, like their works.” 





Sibelius Arrives in Copenhagen 

Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer, ar- 
rived in Copenhagen last week after his 
trip to the United States. A New York 
World correspondent quotes him as ex- 
pressing great pleasure in the high mu- 
sical standard that he found prevailing 
in América. “I heard much beautiful 
music,” said Sibelius, “and I have 
brought home with me the works of 
many composers which I am sure will 
please the Scandinavian public.” 





Many Light Opera Novelties for Next 
Season 


Indications set forth in Berlin de- 
spatches are that there will be a plentiful 
supply of new light operas in Europe 
next season and many of them will un- 
doubtedly be imported to this country. 
It is stated that Franz Lehar, composer 
of “The Merry Widow,” has written two 
new pieces, “Where the Lark Sings” and 
“Alone at Last”; that Oscar Straus, com- 
poser of “The Chocolate Soldier,” has 
also written two new operettas, “The 
Whirl of Love” and “The Unknown 
Beauty,” and that Leo Fall, of “The Dol- 
lar Princess” fame, has added another 
novelty to the list in “The Kaiserin,” 
dealing with the period of Maria Theresa 
of Austria. Other Vienna and Berlin 
composers with new offerings are Ed- 
mund Eysler, Georg Jarno, Emmerich 
Kalman, Jean Gilbert and Paul Lincke. 





London’s Twentieth Season of Prome- 
nade Concerts 


LONDON, July 3.—The twentieth season 
of Promenade Con s in London, un- 
der the per Amy of Sir Henry J. 
Wood and the management of Robert 
Newman, will open at Queen’s Hall on 
August 15. The season will be of the 
usual duration of ten weeks, terminating 
with the sixty-first concert on October 
24. On the following Monday, October 
26, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and Sir 
Henry Wood will go to Norwich to fulfil 
their engagement at the Norfolk and 
Norwich Musical Festival, at which Clar- 
ence Whitehill, the American basso, will 
be one of the many distinguished assist- 
ing artists. Ps d. 2- 





168 Compositions in First Batch Entered 
for Pavlowa Prizes 


The first batch of compositions entered 
for the Pavlowa prizes was forwarded 
to the famous Russian dancer in Europe 
by Max Rabinoff last week... The manu- 
scripts numbered 168. A very large 
number is expected to follow on the Jm- 
perator on July 18. The $1,500 in prizes 
is to go to the three compositions deemed 
the best suited to three society dances 
which Mme. Pavlowa is to originate. The 
first batch of 168 was insured against 
loss in transit for $84,000. 


Ida Rubinstein, the Russian singer, 
sang Juliette in Gounod’s “Romeo et 
Juliette” recently in Verona, Italy, in a 
performance given on the site where 
Juliet is supposed to have been born. 








Maria Gay, of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, is the Carmen tn the open-air per- 
formance of Bizet’s opera in Verona, 
Italy, this season. 
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